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ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL 
FUNCTION 


— 


The function of guidance is to help the individual to 
marshal facts about himself and about occupations, 
in terms of a plan of life to be lived by him. Whether 
this involves much or little training, a specific 

occupation or merely a general field of work, it 
should mean consistent, continuous proceeding 
toward a definite goal. Free guidance service 
should be available to everyone, beginning 
with the junior high school and continuing 
through life. 
It is best to postpone specialized training 
until after adolescence. “Exploratory” 
courses to acquaint pupils with their 
abilities and give them insight into the 
requirements of many vocations, give 
a desirable background for specific 
vocational training. 


—JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


MARCH, 1938 





“Forsyte” (Yellow) Dustless Crayons 


| 


Sight-saving experts have demonstrated that a 
white mark on a blackboard causes a_ certain 
amount of eye strain, even to children with good 
eyesight, and they have also discovered that a chalk 
with a yellow undertone, or tint prevents the strain. 
The good results of many actual school-room tests 
have proved the desirability of the general adoption 
of chalk of this type. It is most important, however, 
that the yellow tone be to a certain standard, too 
weak a tint is ineffective; too strong is undesirable. 

In Hygeia “Forsyte” crayons you are buying 
tried and tested, scientifically correct, sight- 
protective crayons. We strongly recommend that 
you adopt them for use in your school. The price is 
but little more than the ordinary chalk. 

Teachers, bring this to the attention of your 
Trustees! 

Forsyte Crayons— 
1 gross 
10 gross 
1 case (25 gross) 
(Carriage charges extra on above) 


Osborne’s No-Dusto Blackboard Erasers— 
Noiseless and cleanly. 3 for 65c; 6 for $1.20 
12 for $2.00 (postpaid). 


Costello Eraser— 
All felt, double sewed, extra large, most 
economical to buy. Each, 40c; 6 for $2.25 
12 for $4.25 (postpaid). 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Before Buying Insurance or Savings 
Consult 


M 4097 JACK FARISH R 2422 


Equitable Securities Corporation, Limited 
221A Eighth Ave. West, Calgary, Alta. 


HARRY CROSS says—If your hair is not becoming 
you—you should be coming to 


THE EDMONTON BEAUTY PARLOR 


10107 102nd St., Edmonton Phone 24554 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular Priced Hotels 
Dining Room Service—Telephone in Every Room 
—®-0-e— 


Reservations: M 1141 — M 4651 





UNIVERSIY OF ALBERTA 


Summer Session, 1938 
July 4--- August 13 


Intending students are reminded that 
under the new arrangement which calls for 
final examinations immediately at the end of 
the Summer Session, applications for regis- 
tration must be made not later than March 
thirty-first. 


Mail applications to the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, with § ac- 
companying advance fee of Five Dollars for 
each subject chosen. All money-orders and 
cheques must be made out to the order of the 
University of Alberta, and in the case of 
cheques the proper exchange charges must 


be included. 
W. H. ALEXANDER, 


Dean, Summer Session. 





NOVELS and STORY BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Fiction, Boys’ and Girls’ Books, etc. 


Oxford & Cambridge Book Exchange 
9965 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 


CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alberta 


Children don’t have to 
be taught that 


ICE 
CREAM 


IS GOOD -- THEY KNOW IT! 
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EDITORIAL 


THE LARGE DIVISIONS 
\J revi leading newspapers throughout the 


Province endorse more or less whole-heartedly 

the principle of School Divisions, and what 
criticism is made is generally confined to the method of 
procedure in implementing the School Act in this re- 
gard. For example, it has been suggested that the Gov- 
ernment went about things in the wrong way, did not 
give sufficient publicity to the underlying principles of 
the Act, or adopted a magisterial attitude, informing 
meetings of ratepayers called to discuss the formation 
of school divisions that the Department of Education 
intended to go ahead with the scheme whether or not 
the ratepayers wanted it. We have devoted years of 
concentration to this question and are pretty well in- 
formed regarding the problem from start to finish, and 
come to the inescapable conclusion that such criticism 
of the Department as one reads and hears is not justified. 

* * * 


E. Baker first launched his plan for re-organization 

of the units of administration for the educational 
system of the Province, not only did the newspapers 
devote extensive space to the project but the Minister’s 
numerous speeches here, there and everywhere were 
most generously reported. In addition also, tens of 
thousands of leaflets were distributed broadcast 
throughout Alberta outlining the scheme, setting forth 
the disabilities of the system of small rural school dis- 
tricts and arguing that the institution of the larger unit 
was an absolute sine qua non to any reform in the 
Alberta system. In fact the publicity campaign was such 
as to make the “Baker Bill” a phrase known from end 
to end of the Province. The school bill enacted in 1935 
is the so-called “Baker Bill” except for certain obvious 
defects removed. Furthermore, since the passage of the 
Bill, literally scores of public meetings have been held 


F IRST regarding publicity. When the Hon. Perren 


throughout the province for the purpose of outlining 
the new scheme. As stated in a previous issue the general 
tendency was for few other than school board members 
or secretary-treasurers to put in an appearance at these 
meetings. The meetings were well advertised, competent 
persons were on hand to explain things fully in detail 
and in general to answer questions. We are informed 
on reliable authority that with certain exceptions where 
the scheme was not definitely endorsed by the meeting, 
no collective violent opposition was manifested. It 
seems to us that if the present Act has not been ade- 
quately publicized then it is a hopeless matter to 
attempt to acquaint the public fully with respect to 
any major educational changes: the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the public as a whole just will not interest 
itself in educational legislation—or until after it is 
passed. Whether this is so or not, it is quite evident 
that the Department has not fallen down with respect 
to taking energetic and thorough steps to publicize the 
scheme, and if the public or any section now raise the 
plea that the scheme was “put over” without their 
knowledge, the fault lies not in the Department but in 
themselves. If they had been sufficiently interested and 
alert they would have availed themselves of the priv- 
ilege and opportunity to understand the scheme, in, 
out and roundabout. Such objectors cannot escape being 
placed in the position of people who, although duly 
notified of a meeting and the business to be transacted 
did not or would not attend; they left the matter to 
“George” to attend to and then objected because 
“George” did what he was left to do. 
* * * * 

GAIN a good deal of facetious by-play is being 
made with respect to the alleged taking away of 
the “right” of every individual school district 

to vote on whether or not they should come into the 
school division: that the scheme has been put into effect 





over the heads of the ratepayers, which is alleged to 
savour of “dictatorship”, “Hitlerism”, etc. These con- 
tentions are difficult to combat for the reason that cat- 
calls are always more effective as propaganda than is 
well-organized thought or a logically set forth case 
based on sound premises. In the first place the term 
“right” is loosely used. “Right” has been defined as a 
“power vested in a person by the law”. Then it follows 
that unless the law confers on an individual school dis- 
trict the power to vote itself in or out of a school 
division there exists no “right” at law. It would be 
more accurate to urge that the amended School Act 
did not confer the “right” to have a plebiscite on this 
question. That is admitted—the right was not con- 
ferred, and for good and sufficient reason we assume. 
Had that “right” been conferred, then obviously the 
Act would have been entirely innocuous. Wherever 
has the “local option” principle been a general success? 
For example, how many local option votes have been 
taken in this Province with respect to beer parlors? 
For many years local option to establish municipal 
school boards in Manitoba has been provided in the 
Manitoba Act, but how many municipal school boards 
have been formed? Two, we believe. Yet in spite of 
the undisputed success of the municipal unit in the way 
of improved educational service and in many other 
respects, there exists at present but one. Somehow or 
other local groups just will not vote themselves into a 
system of taxation or government which is not common 
to all the citizens of a nation or province. People who 
have looked closely into the question know without 
any shadow of doubt that to suggest leaving a matter 
of this kind for submission to the vote of sections of 
the province whether of school districts or school 
division areas, would simply result in no school divisions 
being formed, of making “confusion worse con- 
founded”. To vest the future of the Alberta system of 
education in 3500 odd different ballots is neither fair 
to education nor to the school district ratepayers them- 
selves. It is placing on these small groups an obligation 
they are not capable of meeting, for the reason that 
local sentiment, local interest in the school, would pre- 
vent them from focusing on provincial or national 
interests. And education is fundamentally and must be- 
come more so, a provincial, a national interest to the 
exclusion of immediate local inclination or sentiment. 
That is why this matter should and must be decided in 
a provincial way—by and through the provincially 
elected representatives of the people, the Provincial 
Legislature. Some have gone so far as to suggest that 
impediments of this nature, the demand for every little 
group to decide national matters in a local way and 
other tendencies to make anarchy of so-called democ- 
racy, is providing reactionaries with an effective lever 
to pry genuine democracy from its foundations, for 
replacement by dictatorship. We believe we have a 
correct idea of democracy, as being government through 
a system of representation and delegated authority 
periodically renewed. Authority is delegated to the 
Provincial Legislature with respect to education and 
since that authority to the provincial representatives 
is periodically renewed, (not less frequently than once 
every five years) when the election takes place then is 
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the time for the electors to manifest their endorsement 
or disapproval of their representatives’ exercise of their 
delegated authority. These constant delegations 
“drummed up” by people with local axes to grind for 
the purpose of attempting to overawe the constitution- ° 
al authority is one of the excrescences of true democ- 
racy. 


* * * * 


T is apparent that the economic aspect of the school 
division figures very largely in whether or not new 
divisions should be endorsed or disapproved, and the 

smaller the area covered the greater is this tendency. 
When a division is established, it means an unavoidable 
flattening out of the mill-rate of all school districts 
throughout the division. In other words, it means that, 
assuming the total cost of operating all the schools is to 
be the same as before the division was established, then 
in view of the fact that the mill-rate varied from school 
district to school district, the general mill-rate spread 
over the whole division will necessitate the schools en- 
joying a low mill-rate (with a high assessment) coming 
up to the average level, and the school districts with a 
high mill-rate (and low assessment) coming down to 
the divisional rate. Then if the proposal is to be discussed 
from its economic standpoint it is obvious that approxi- 
mately half the school districts would disapprove of the 
establishment of a division because it would cost them 
more, and the other half approve because it would cost 
them less, which means the collective result would be 
about 50-50. That being so, what is the good of taking 
the vote? We would know the result before the crosses 
were put on the paper. 

But another factor besides money enters into this 
question. For example, secretary-treasurers of the rural 
districts under the new set-up will have very little work 
to do and the Act does not provide for any salary to be 
paid. This, particularly in a time when ready cash is 
scarce, must be assumed to create at least one enemy 
of the large division in every district, even though the 
ratepayers might be saved money by entering. 

And there is yet a third element entering into this 
question. The divisional board will assume many of the 
powers previously exercised by the rural school board. 
Human beings tend to resist any power or authority 
being taken away from them: school board members 
are no exception to this general rule, and so it is reason- 
able to state that, even though the institution of the large 
division might cost the school district a little less, in the 
very nature of things the institution of the division 
in such districts would be resisted by influential parties 
in the district. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the suggestion 
of putting the matter to vote of the ratepayers of the 
individual rural school districts means in effect “heads 
I win, tails you lose.” 

*” * * Oo 

NOTHER facetious suggestion is this: Why not 
experiment with the divisions: that is to say, 
create one or two and then, after they have been 

in operation a year or two, the public would know just 
how they were working out, and if found good then 
the public would approve these divisions generally 
being put into effect—with the reservation, of course, 
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that this would not be done unless the several local 
groups expressed their willingness. So simple, isn’t it? 
But who is going to put the salt on the bird’s tail? 
Which district is to be placed on the altar of educa- 
tional sacrifice and how is it to be placed there: by 
voluntary submission or by compulsion? If none volun- 
teered then there can be no experimentation except by 
compulsion, and since, as has been pointed out, none 
would volunteer, and since it is allegedly wrong to 
compel, even by legislative enactment, then there can 
be no subjects for experimentation, no experiments: we 
stay just where we are for ever and ever. However, if 
these “suggesters” concede compulsory submission for 
experimentation for certain parts of the Province 
(other than their own section of course. Oh no! not 
ours, somewhere else) then why on earth can they not 
see they have conceded the principle of coercion and 
that they have no right to suggest an imposition on one 
section which is not inflicted on all, or for which they 
themselves would object to being selected? A glorious 
circle, isn’t it? 
* * * ® 


N SPITE of the foregoing, the fact is that experimen- 
tation has actually been done, yes, in Alberta itself. 
It was tried in Turner Valley and in Berry Creek, 

and worked out well. But then, the detractors urge, 
these were not “normal” areas and little general con- 
clusion can be drawn as if they applied to other parts 
of the Province. But during the last year eleven units 
were established; some of them rich areas, some poor, 
others very poor. The Lethbridge Division from the 
standpoint of assessment is the wealthiest in the Prov- 
ince. So experiments have been made in abnormal terri- 
tories, in rich, medium, poor and very poor areas. Any 
person attending the recent Trustees’ Convention at 
Calgary heard the case “pro and con” for the larger 
units. And (take the word of the Calgary papers as well 
as of many unprejudiced observers) the debate showed 
that the school divisions where established have proven 
themselves more than satisfactory. Even those from the 
divisions (selected to lead the discussion against school 
divisions) made out a very poor case: in fact one could 
not avoid the opinion that they were simply trying to 
develop a case against their own better knowledge and 


conviction. 
* * * © 


THE TRUSTEES’ CONVENTION VIEWED FROM 
THE SIDELINES 


NE could not but be conscious of a “kick” atti- 

tude amongst the delegates at the recent Alberta 

School Trustees’ Convention at Calgary, al- 
though the platform must be given credit for holding 
the delegates in some fashion to a discussion of the 
question before the house; therefore it was by no means 
the “rip-roarer” convention advance rumours had 
promised it to be. At first sight the gathering seemed an 
imposing one. Many of the delegates showed signs of 
care and hardships of the depression; a proportion of 
them manifested a zeal and tenseness in keeping with 
the office of school trustee. However, one could not 
blind one’s eye to the fact that many faces were what 
one might call “stand-bys”, hardy perennials, at the 


March, 1938 


Annual Convention of the Alberta School Trustees’ 


Association. 
* * * os 


S one reflects on the general tone of the debates, it 

is questionable if anyone could argue that con- 

structive discussion or criticism was the general 
order of the day (or night). There was one outstanding, 
pleasing impression made upon us by those who were 
present from the school divisions—that laudable dis- 
crimination has been shown in the selection of the mem- 
bers of the new divisional boards. Those who spoke and 
those with whom we were privileged to converse 
showed an earnestness and an admirable determination 
to grapple competently with their responsibilities. This 
augurs well for the future. If people of this type and 
caliber continue to represent school divisions and work 
together with the town and urban sections there are 
bright prospects for the A.S.T.A. with whom it would 
be a source of pleasure and profit for the A.T.A. to co- 


operate and fraternize. 
* * * * 


CONSIDERABLE number of rural school 
trustees came from the areas now part of 
divisions, and with few exceptions these 

members from the individual school districts expressed 
an attitude exactly the reverse of that of the members 
of divisional boards. It was also evident generally that 
“kickers” against the flattening-out of the mill-rate of 
school districts throughout the division were delegates 
from rural school districts of high assessment: that is to 
say, they came from school districts which, when they 
become part of the large division, found that their 
mill-rate must be higher to take care in some measure 
of the districts of low assessment the mill-rate of which 
districts would fall correspondingly. We heard no pro- 
tests from representatives of the latter class of districts. 
It is only natural that protests would be heard from a 
trustee board or community who had been functioning 
on a low mill-rate and had paid all their debentures 
and who suddenly found themselves thrust into a school 
division carrying all districts of low and high mill-rate 
on a common mill-rate basis necessarily fixed at a mark 
somewhere between the high and the low. It would be 
difficult to expect such to reconcile themselves to the 
fact that education is a province-wide matter, not a 
local matter, and that wherever there is any evening-up 
there is no escaping the principle that “Peter is robbed 
to pay Paul”. It is all very well to say, “Let the Govern- 
ment pay for it and let it do the evening-up”, but as a 
matter of fact, in its final analysis, if there is to be an 
evening-up done by the Government, the money has 
got to come from the same parties in the long run! 
Also, the best of people are only human, and, of course, 
it is too much to expect that a local community can be 
induced to vote itself out of a scheme involving intimate 
local control. 

As usual at conventions of this kind there was irre- 
sponsible talk about dictatorship, bureaucracy and 
officious and incompetent inspectors. For instance, one 
delegate complained that his board were always able 
to choose good teachers before the large division was 
established. Yes, and have the school operating at the 
beginning of the term; whereas now the inspector put 
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in any old teacher at all and did not seem to worry 


about the date the school opened. 
* *+ * *# 


T MUST be admitted that the Convention did not 
seem to be unanimous in its opposition to the larger 
unit or to the tenure legislation (continuous con- 

tracts, Board of Reference, etc.). One speaker, defender 
of teachers and large units, convulsed the Convention 
with the following remarks, quoted in one of the Calgary 
newspapers: 

“Deciding to ‘tell all,’ a delegate at the School 
Trustees Convention yesterday afternoon almost brought 
down the roof when he launched into an explanation as 
to why he considered some small school boards ‘unfit to 
hire and fire teachers’ and why he thought ‘there should 
be a change.’ 

His pronouncement was met with roars of both ap- 
proval and disapproval from the gathering, and when 
he was finally permitted to proceed, he said, ‘In the case 
of our own small board, and I don’t suppose it is any 
worse than the rest—we hired a first class teacher—just 
graduated from Normal.’ 

‘It was at a time when girls wore their skirts as short 
as their knees. Being a modern young thing, she wore hers 
an inch above the knees. Since she went everywhere, and 
took part in all social affairs in the district, the board 
soon decided to fire her, because they complained they 
saw too much of the teacher.’ 


‘In hiring the next, the board decided it wouldn’t 
make the same mistake again, so it hired an older girl. She 
wore her skirts down to her boot tops, and took no part 
in social affairs, so after the first month the board gave 
her notice, because they said they didn’t see enough of 
the teacher.’ 

“Next time they decided they would have done with 
women teachers, so they hired a man—just out of Nor- 
mal. But by this time, as a result of the changes, the school 
had got so out of hand that after the first week he sent in 
30 days ‘notice.’ 

‘So we had four teachers in one year,’ he concluded. 


The delegate contended that the same circumstances 
had been duplicated ‘thousands of times,’ by small school 
boards throughout the province. 


If larger units would do away with such difficulties, 
he was ‘all for it,’ he said.” 


No, the Convention was not entirely anti-teacher 
nor anti-school division, although it was apparent that 
a good many delegates came not to reason but to vote 
“against”, even though the facts as presented before 
the Convention did not justify the “anti” vote. 

* * * * 

RESOLUTION was passed suggesting that the 

teachers attend conventions in their own time. 

As a matter of fact the Easter Convention is 
now held in the teachers’ own time, and at the teach- 
ers’ Own expense: nobody pays their expenses as is 
the case of the trustees whose expenses come from pub- 
lic funds. The fall conventions, however, are conven- 
tions called exclusively for the purpose of enabling 
the officials of the Department of Education to contact 
their teachers as a group in an official way for Depart- 
mental purposes. The Institute, which is the proper 
designation for such gatherings, is a tradition all over 
the world today. Governments find it necessary to have 
such institutes and we are surprised that the Alberta 





School Trustees’ Convention was not led to see the 
provincial benefits (which follow through as local bene- 
fits to their own schools) accruing from these fall De- 
partmental institutes. 


ES, in certain respects the Trustees’ Convention 
was impressive on account of its size. On the 
other hand we believe every trustee in the Prov- 

ince is eligible to attend the Convention. There are in 
the province 3,263 rural school boards, 203 village 
school boards, 76 town and city school boards, 76 con- 
solidated school boards, 18 rural high school boards 
and 22 divisional school boards: this would allow for 
a possible attendance of 11,300. There were, roughly 
speaking, 600 present including two or three non- 
trustees and non-officials of school boards who year by 
year not only attend but figure very prominently in 
“gingering up” the proceedings and administering the 
business of the Convention. Set the figure in attendance 
at 600: that means that considerably less than 5 per cent 
of the total possible attendance of trustee members, or 
that less than 15 per cent of the school districts of the 
province were represented. There are very few district 
associations of trustees and any decision voiced at the 
Convention must be taken as the opinion of this less 
than 5 per cent of the trustee body of the Province, or 
less than 15 per cent of represented school boards. Of 
these, the majority obviously came down to the Con- 
vention with an axe to grind against the larger unit, 
etc: they came to vote against, not to exercise discretion 
in line with the information before them. When one 
analyzes in this way, the result is by no means impres- 
sive. 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


THE EASTER CONVENTION 


The year 1938 will mark the Twenty-first birthday of the A.T.A. and plans are being made to 
celebrate our “Coming of Age’’. 


Every teacher, whether or not an official delegate, is entitled to attend the convention. 


The guest speaker will be 


DR. BOYD H. BODE 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. Bode, who will be our guest speaker at the forthcoming Easter 
Convention in Calgary, was born in 1873 at Ridott, Illinois. In 1897 he 
was graduated from the University of Michigan with the degree of B.A. 
Three years later he obtained his Ph. D. from Cornell University, and in 
1932 his LL.D. from the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Bode has had an extremely distinguished and outstanding career 
as a teacher. From 1900 to 1909 he taught Philosophy at the University 
of Wisconsin, first as an assistant, then as an instructor, and finally as 
an assistant professor. Leaving Wisconsin, he went to the University of 
Illinois and there remained until 1921 as professor of Philosophy. Since 
1921 Dr. Bode has been professor of Education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Known as one of the foremost educationists of our day, Dr. Bode’s 
observations in the fields of Philosophy and Education are recorded in 
several commendable books. He is the author of An Outline of Logic, 
Fundamentals of Education, Modern Educational Theories, Conflicting 
Psychologies of Learning, and Democracy as a way of Life; and the joint 
author of Creative Intelligence, Ourselves and the World, The Educa- 
tional Frontier, and American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow. And in 
the hands of the publisher is Dr. Bode’s new book on progressive educa- 
tion. 





Dr. Bode is regarded as one of the “big men in Education” today. 
Every teacher who can possibly find it convenient to attend the Easter Convention should 
make the effort to be present. 


In addition to the addresses by Dr. Bode, the program will consist of items of interest and help 
for teachers from outstanding educational authorities of the Province. 


See the April Number for the Detailed Program 





THE BETTER ENGLISH PROJECT 


In the February issue of the A.T.A. Magazine it was an- 
nounced that fifty copies of the Better English Project for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 were available to teachers. Due to the 
large number of requests received, a further supply of this 
project was procured. Teachers may secure copies of the 
project by sending their requests to the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 


NOTICE TO LOCALS 


Locals are requested to note that nominations for election 
of the Executive Council of the Association must be received 
at Head Office on or before March 25th, 1938: also that reso- 
lutions for consideration of the Annual General Meeting 
must be received on or before March 25th, 1938 in order 
that they may be printed and sent out to all locals for con- 
sideration and instruction of delegates. Nomination forms, 
etc., will be sent out to locals in the very near future. Locals 
are requested, if possible, to obtain the consent of any nominee 
to stand for election before sending in the nomination. 


“EDUCATION WEEK” MATERIAL 


The A.T.A. still has some Education Week material on 
hand, and will be pleased to send it to any teacher having a 
use for such material. Although Education Week was offici- 
ally held in February, it need not be over, for there is no 
reason why a teacher or a school cannot hold Education Week 
any time during the school term. Even though the teacher 
does not wish to set aside a whole week for the discussion of 
Education, he may find one or more of the Topics listed in 
the February issue of the A.T.A. Magazine (p. 21) of real 
help in his teaching. Send your requests for the Topics you 
want to the Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. 


PORT OF MISSING MEN 


Will anyone knowing the present address of any of the 
persons listed below, kindly communicate with the A.T.A. 
Office, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 


Miss Ida Atzinger Mrs. Logan 

Mr. R. M. Callin Miss R. G. McLean 
Miss Helen J. Garrow Mr. J. F. Parker 

Miss Kathleen L. Frayne Miss Emilie B. Payne 
Mr. Frederick Huska Miss Rose Plupek 

Mr. A. Hryhorovich Miss E. C. Pratt 

Miss Mabel F. Jobe Mr. Raymond S. Purkis 
Miss Violet J. Jordan Miss Gladys R. Smith 
Miss D. M. Kenny Miss Margaret Stack 
Miss Helen King Miss Nancy A. Ziniuk 





General Secretary, National 
Union of Teachers, Knighted 


The Knighthood conferred upon Mr. Mander is especially 
welcome to teachers generally. A career which includes ex- 
ceptionally able service as a teacher as well as exceptionally 
powerful and brilliant exposition and advocacy of the point 
of view of the teaching profession on the platform, in the 
negotiating chamber and in the press, is rightly distinguished 
by an honour from the King. The unique value of Sir Fred- 
erick Mander’s services as a member of the Executive of the 
National Union of Teachers, as President of the Union and its 
General Secretary have long been recognized by his colleagues 
in the profession and by the administrators of the country. It 
is fitting therefore that this recognition should receive the 
Royal endorsement. Sir Frederick’s honour is a triple one. It is 
a recognition of the personal service of the man, of the out- 
standing prestige of the National Union of Teachers and of 
the social importance of the teaching profession. Sir Frederick 
may expect in the normal course to serve the profession for 
many years to come, and this honour, while rewarding his 
past work, will encourage him in the very heavy duties and 
responsibilities that rest upon the shoulders of the chief leader 
of the teaching profession. 


The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle. 


MEETINGS 
Fort Saskatchewan—Next meeting will be held March 23 
at the home of Miss M. Kelterborn. 
Vermilion— The next meeting will be held in the Vermilion 
High School, Saturday, April 2, at 2:30 p.m. 


Westlock—The next meeting will be held in the Westlock 
School, March 19 at 8:30 p.m. This meeting will take 
the form of a social gathering. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 


Save 15 to 25% on Auto Premiums by insuring thru 
Teachers’ Group. 


Why Pay Higher Rates? 


Fire Insurance Agency, Edmonton 
ROY W. HENRY, Manager 








BOOK REVIEWS... 


OUR NORTHERN YEAR 


“Our Northern Year” by E. Chesley Allan, is a book for 
all lovers of nature. It gives the reader a great deal of in- 
formation concerning the birds that visit Canada during the 


different seasons of the year. This book contains excellent il- 
lustrations of the various birds and their particular haunts. 


It brings out clearly the cleverness of the birds in adapting 
themselves to the changing seasons. Between each chapter 
are found short appropriate selections of poetry. The read- 
ing of “Our Northern Year” will leave with the reader a 
great respect for and appreciation of Canadian bird life. 
This publication can be obtained for $1.25 from the Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. 
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GAMES 

The MacMillan Company of Canada has recently pub- 
lished a revised and enlarged edition of the book, “‘Games’’. 
This is a 686-page volume containing games for the play- 
ground, home, school, and gymnasium. The book begins 
with a few well-chosen suggestions to the teacher of games, 
and ends with a complete index of all games contained 
therein, together with a guide showing the grades or ages 
at which any of the listed games may be appropriately used. 
A number of excellent, full-page cuts contained in the book 
show pictorially the history of some of our best-loved games. 

A glance at the table of contents which lists such chap- 
ters as: Organized Athletics; Social and Quiet Games; 
Stunts and Contests; Singing Games; Ball Games; Track 
and Field Events; and Others, will give any one an idea of 
the scope of the contents. 

“Games” may be obtained from the MacMillan Company 
of Canada, St. Martin’s House, Toronto. The published 
price of the book is $3.00. 
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THE “EVALUATION” IN ENTERPRISE WORK 

The four stages of a tyical enterprise, as set forth in the 
Programme of Studies (pp. 267, 288, 289), are the following: 
1.~ The Motivation, or purposing stage, in which interest is 

kindled in a worth-while objective, suggested or accepted 

by the pupils, under the teacher’s guidance. 

2. The Prospect, or planning stage, in which, through crea- 
tive thinking and group discussion, a scheme for reaching 
the desired goal is worked out. If the enterprise method is 
not to degenerate into mere manual manipulation, this 
second step must not be slighted. ‘ 

3. The Preparation, or doing stage, in which the enterprise 
takes concrete form. Here again, if the widespread con- 
ception of an inescapable breach between theory and prac- 
tice, between thinking and doing, is not to be confirmed 
in the pupil’s experience, constructive thinking should ac- 
company and check physical activity throughout. 

4. The Culmination, in which the pupils attain their purpose. 
The order in which the foregoing steps appear is one of 

time, not one of increasing importance. The last one named is 

the lowest of the four in educative value. To single out the 
culmination, which is logically an integral part of the third 
step, by giving it a separate name and place, is merely to rec- 
ognize the psychological fact that children’s goals must admit 
of practical realization, and must lie near in point of time. 
The culmination must not be a surrender to the behests of 
adult vanity. The emphasis placed by the child on the culmina- 
tion is both natural to him and valuable to the school’s pur- 
pose; but a corresponding emphasis on this step by the teacher 
or supervisor, or by the parents, will magnify many educa- 
tional evils which the enterprise procedure is designed to 
cure. Real teachers, therefore, will restrain the aggressive 
pupil who seeks the limelight, even if the efforts of the re- 
tiring, self-conscious child should be inferior for exhibition 
purposes; and such teachers will despise the carefully memor- 
ized adult patter which sounds so glib by comparison with the 
child’s genuine but imperfect expression of his own childish 
experience. These teachers will take as great pride in their 
work as does the expert showman, but theirs will be a pride 
founded on the consciousness of pupil-growth in all desirable 

“outcomes;” outcomes not only in knowledge and in skills, 

but also in the less discernible appreciations, attitudes, and 

habits that underlie character. 

After the culmination, in the words of our Programme, 
“some attempt to sum up the pupil’s gains should be made.” 
If this attempt is to be successful, it seems advisable to form- 
ulate a fifth and final step for the enterprise procedure. Let 
this step be one of kindly mutual criticism that tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, but is, nevertheless, sincere; 
let it also be one of equally honest but, perhaps, more candid 
self-criticism. With the encomiums of admiring friends and 
the carpings of uncomprehending fault-finders alike forgotten, 
teacher and pupils should spend one period, or several, in 
evaluating the outcomes of their enterprise. Evidently, a log- 
book or other record kept by teacher, school, committee, or in- 
dividual pupil—or by teacher and pupils—will be valuable. 
Such a record will show such items as knowledge actually 
assimilated, skills improved, sympathies enlarged, generous 
tendencies strengthened, desirable habits extended, jealousies 
eradicated, and misconceptions clarified; not only these, but 
a frank statement of errors made, coupled with suggested 
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remedies for future use. For assessing the merits of individuals 
the test will not be, “Did he do the best work,” but “Did he 
do the best he could under the circumstances?” 

This final step may be called the “Evaluation.” But, what- 
ever name is used, it is imperative that every teacher deliber- 
ately school himself and his pupils and, indirectly, let us hope, 
the adult community, to estimate the school’s work in terms 
of genuine educational values. In any enterprise, the chil- 
dren’s overt efforts may reach their proper climax in the 
“culmination,” but the pupils of an enlightened teacher will 
gradually learn, in some measure, to find the real culmination 
of an enterprise in a conscious, systematic process of evalua- 
tion. 


Re Robert Tegler and University Matriculation Scholarships 
Owing to the change in departmental examination ar- 
rangements, it has been necessary to amend the regulations 
governing the award of the above scholarships. The 
statement in the 1938-39 calendar will read as follows: 
The Robert Tegler Scholarships 

The Robert Tegler Trust has provided three matriculation 
scholarships known as the Robert Tegler Scholarships which 
are awarded annually to three matriculating students from 
the high schools in the city of Edmonton, on the following 
terms: 

The scholarships provide for three years’ tuition and stu- 
dents’ union fees at the University of Alberta. Any student 
holding a Robert Tegler Scholarship must make at least a 
second class general standing in order to be eligible for the 
scholarship during the succeeding year. 

The following regulations regarding the Robert Tegler 
Scholarships will be effective beginning with the matricula- 
tion examinations of June, 1939. 

The scholarships will be awarded to the three students 
having the highest average standing in the examinations cov- 
ering the subjects for complete senior matriculation as pre- 
scribed in the course of studies for the three years in the high 
schools of Alberta. To be eligible for one of these scholarships 
a student must complete matriculation within three years in 
Alberta Schools and secure an average mark of at least 
80% in all subjects considered as the basis of award. 

University of Alberta Matriculation Scholarships 

The University of Alberta Matriculation Scholarships are 
three in number and are offered annually for competition in 
the province at large on the same terms as the Tegler 
Scholarships. A student who is a candidate for a Tegler 
Scholarship will not be eligible for a University of Alberta 
Matriculation Scholarship. 

The above means that no awards will be made in 1938, 
but students planning to attend University in 1939 will be 
judged on the senior matriculation examinations of that year. 


NOTICE REGARDING PEN PALS 

All school children writing to Mrs. Gwendoline T. Cook, 
10127 124th Street, Edmonton, with the request that she 
supply them with “pen pals” must enclose 5c for each pen pal 
requested, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope for Mrs. 
Cook’s convenience when she sends the name of the pen pal 
to the boy or girl making the request. Those who have already 
written to Mrs. Cook without enclosing the necessary fee are 
asked to make a new application to her. 
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LET GREYHOUND LINES BE YOUR HOST 


THIS SUMMER 


GRAN OD 


CIRCLE TOUR” 
» Greyhound Lines 


Winer: 
Be lilt 


yOnoF aus IAN 


IN — ARTHUR 9 Mak 5 
JE om Gulf of Mexic 


0 ST. PETE! 


OF SCENIC BEAUTY ener 


The Grand Circle Tour outlined above is only one of the many possible tours that Greyhound Lines 
have to offer. The actual running time (including rest and meal stops) is 12 days, 6 hours. Stopovers 
are allowed free wherever desired. Return limit six months. All for $93.20. 

Let us help you plan a Summer Trip that will increase your knowledge of the North American Con- 
tinent, and at the same time do justice to your pocket book. Make up your own party and save 10%. 


For those who desire a sea voyage may we suggest the CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS—1938 
following: Scottish Empire Exhibition—May, 1938 
Bellahouston Park, Glasgow, Scotland 
ALASKA CIRCLE TOUR Oslo Exhibition—May 12 to September 18 
Greyhound to Seattle—Boat to Juneau——Aeroplane to Oslo, Norway 
Fairbanks—Rail to Seward-—Boat to Seattle—and Grey- Eucharistic Congress—May bend to May 30th 
hound Super Coach to Calgary. $254 60 Budapest, Hungary 
All for... eee eee ee eee ee eee eres 7 Salzburg Musical Festival—J uly 23 to August 31 
Vienna, Austri 
CONTINENTAL. CORCLE. ann - Bi-Millenary Celebration ‘of the Birth of 
atometnsion Seovtenn:-Nersinet Merteats Oo. Emperor Augustus 
—Greyhound to Calgary. All for ...... $173.90 September 23, ae 23, 1939 
This fare includes meals and stateroom on the boat “Low Excursion Fares in Effect” 


We will be glad to give you any information on travel by Air, Land, or Sea. 


_—_—eee ee eee se ee ee eee 


To Mr. C. G. BROWN, Traffic Manager, 
Central Canadian Greyhound Lines ’Ltd., Southam, Building, Calgary, Alberta. 


Please forward itinerary rates, and all information. 


eee tace 4... Address. 
‘Steed ay will — in » effect for Teachers’ Conventions. 
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The Historical Study of 


By 
John Liebe, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, 


Lethbridge 


PART III 
SIGNIFICANT EVENTS OF THE 20th CENTURY 


The Indian National Congress Movement (1912). 
(a) Growth of Indian Self-confidence. 
(b) The Revival of Hinduism. 
(c) The Idea of Satyagraha. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS MOVEMENT 
(1921) 

The organization of the Indian National Congress was 
originally prompted by a retired official of the British civil 
service and officially sponsored by the viceroy Lord Dufferin, 
as far back as 1885. He felt it was “a public benefit if 
there existed some responsible organization through which 
the Government might be kept informed regarding the best 
Indian public opinion’.1 It was even suggested that the 
British governor of Bombay preside at the opening session; 
but the viceroy considered it unwise for members of the 
civil service to identify themselves too closely with the 
movement.2 The leading members of the congress were 
mostly high-caste Hindus and cultured Parsees who had all 
enjoyed a Western education. For the first time men from 
all parts of India met in congress; and the experiment 
could not have succeeded had it not been for the unifying 
bond of the English language. 


Growth of Indian Self-Confidence 

The congress which used to voice Indian grievances in a 
moderate and respectful manner became gradually the plat- 
form where the rapidly awakening All-Indian sentiment 
found its eloquent expression. News from abroad began to 
agitate India’s millions. The British government in far- 
away London was scrutinized by Indian students in 
London; Hindu coolies in South Africa succeeded in 
claiming rights that had been granted to none but the 
white men (after 1893); an Italian army was defeated by 
native Abyssinians at Adowa (1894); it took Britain 
several years to defeat the Boers (1898-1900); Oriental 
Japan defeated the Russian giant on the seas (1905); 
South-Africa obtained dominion status (1909); Britain’s 
supremacy over many of the world’s shipping lanes was 
seriously in danger during the Great War and even India 
had to help out (1916) ; Ireland had to be promised home-rule 
(1917); Russia went through a revolution against her 
Westernized rulers (1917). All these were events that 
strengthened Indian self-respect; and the Indian National 
Congress gave it expression. 


The Revival of Hinduism 

While the Chinese Revolution meant a complete break 
with the Confucianistic tradition the Indian Congress Move- 
ment revived the old Hinduistic, Vedic religion which had 
survived every foreign invasion of India. A subtropical, 
tender, spiritual civilization like India that has lost political 
independence for so many centuries must needs cling to its 
uninterrupted spiritual tradition or lose self-respect. So the 
leading spirits of the Congress always agreed that Hinduism 
was the great spiritual power on which they must draw in 
order to unite India. The extreme manifestations of the re- 
vival of Hinduism are the teachings of two great Hindu 
brahmans who for some time led the Congress: Tilak and 





1 See Younghusband p. 114. 
2 See Val. Chirol: “India” 1926. p. 89. 
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Gokhale. As a descendent of the virile Mahrattas who had 
once long stemmed the tide of Mogul conquest Tilak tried 
to revive the glories of the early days of Indian independence. 
With the help of religious superstitions, by an alliance with 
the forces of orthodoxy, and through the medium of drama 
festivals he created a strong wave of Indian nationalism, 
directed against the British as well as against the Moham- 
medans in the country (1890-1908). When his propaganda 
began, however, to create an atmosphere that produced 
political murder, he was finally imprisoned (1908-1914). 
The northern India along the Afghan border speaks 
through him; the India of the Ganges and the coast lives in 
Gokhale. He is one of the founders of those religious re- 
treats or ashrams which are the cultural centres of modern 
India. His “Servants of India Society’ was to train national 
missionaries who regarded all Indians as brothers without 
distinction of caste or creed. He urged educational reform 
all his life and opposed the orthodoxy by his defence of the 
low-case Hindus, the so-called “Untouchables”. 


The Idea of Satya-graha 

These conflicting ideas found a strange but ingenious 
fusion through Mahatma Gandhi’s genius for practical 
religion. Within a few years he made the un-official con- 
gress the dominating factor of Indian politics. Gandhi is 
the first real representative of All-India whose message 
strikes a chord in the hearts of India’s millions: Hindu, 
Mohammedan or Western. His mentality is modern though 
he loves the ascetic forms of Hindu life. ‘Personally’’—he 
says—‘I do not regard any of the great religions of the 
world as false. All have served to enrich mankind... A 
liberal education should include . . . a reverand study of all 
other faiths.’’? A friend of his South-African days describes 
the boundaries of his creed thus: “I question whether any 
religious creed would be large enough to express his views, 
or any church system ample enough to shut him in and en- 
fold him.’’*. The quest for truth through action rather 
than through mere thought iis the centre of his religious 
life. Although he cultivates the study of religious literature 
he does not recognize a final authority. He has a boundless 
desire to make the truth (satya) which he has discovered 
a living force (graha) in life. This obligation of living the 
truth he calls satyagraha. He found the idea in ancient 
Hindu poetry, in the Sermon of the Mount, in the Bagavad 
Ghita, and in Tolstoy’s “The Kingdom of God is within 
you.’’5 

But Gandhi was not satisfied to apply satyagraha to his 
personal life alone: he developed it as a powerful instru- 
ment in his South-African campaign for the rights of Hindu 
coolies.6 After twenty years of experience as a public or- 
ganizer of satyagraha he returned to India in a historic 
hour: just when the great wave of Asiatic self-assertion had 
reached the country. He combined Tilak’s militant stand 
against foreign domination with Gokhale’s gentle love for 
the lowest castes and shared his freedom from race pre- 





8 See Andrews: “M. Gandhi’s Ideas” p. 93. 

4 See J. J. Doke “An Indian Patriot.” (out of print): quoted by 
Andrews: “M. Gandhi’s Ideas” p. 66-67. 

5 See Andrews: “M. Gandhi’s Ideas” p. 192. 

6 Cf. Personalities that have grown beyond their civilization. (De- 
cember issue, 1937, p. 23). 





judice. Western writers are often inclined to see just the 
Tilak in Gandhi and picture the religious work of the 
greatest pioneer for the meeting of races and civilizations 
as a short-sighted “passive resistance” or “‘non-co-operation”’ 
movement.? The positive side of Gandhi’s campaign is his 
work for the Untouchables and his drive for Hindu-Muslim 
unity. That Gandhi knows moderation became evident when 
he called off his campaign a soon as violence broke out. 
He admitted frankly his ‘Himalayan blunder’. In his 
demonstrations of friendship with Mohammedans he did not 
shock the deep-rooted feelings of the Hinduistic masses. He 
is visiting Mohammedan mosques and households, he goes 
as far as taking fruit, but not cooked food, which the Hindu 
considers as “‘breaking caste”. He also does not advocate 
intermarriage between the two races. Yet in his ashram 
Sabarmati near Ahmedabad all races and civilizations of 
the world live side by side. 

The most difficult task is the application of satyagraha 
in the field of economics. In the West where the struggle 
for a decent living is considered a duty and where business, 
after all, is business, Gandhi’s ventures in the realm of 
economics caused nothing but ridicule. It is often repeated 
that Gandhi advocates handspinning and is therefore a hope- 
less religious fanatic who tries to stop the irresistable march 
of machine production. His real attitude is alway misstated. 
One of Tagore’s disciples once asked him: ‘“‘Are you against 
all machinery?” And this is what he answered: “What I 
object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery as 
such . .. Men go on saving labour till thousands are with- 
out work and thrown on the open streets to die of starva- 
tion. I] want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of 
mankind, but for all. I want the concentration of wealth, 
not in the hands of a few, but in the hands of all. To-day 
machinery merely helps a few to ride on the backs of 
millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy 
to save labor but greed.”® Gandhi may be called an ascetic 
communist who has taken the vow of non-thieving, i.e., he 
foregoes voluntarily all wants that go beyond the average 
income of India’s masses which is, of course, a miserable 
pittance. He wants to share their misery while he is working 
to raise their standard of living. And one method to increase 
Indian home industry is his movement for home spinning; 
it is practical and its effects are immediate, and it benefits 
the masses rather than a few. It is much less a boycott of 
Manchester cotton goods than an economic application of 
satyagraha. 

In satyagraha Gandhi forged a weapon for India that 
has never been used by any civilization before. It is a 
method that could not find the wide approval if military 
resistance was not an utter impossibility for India. It is a 
power that will radically change the forms of British dom- 
ination if not eliminate it eventually. Though satyagraha is 
an ideal that can never be achieved it is today found 
within and without the Indian National Congress Movement. 


7 Even an authority like Val. Chirol draws a very lopsided picture 
of Gandhi by judging him exclusively by the immediate political 
effect of his teaching. See his “India, Old and New,” 1921, Chap. 
IX: “The emergence of Mr. Gandhi”, p. 165-192. To judge Gandhi 
correctly one must consider his influence in the centuries to come. 
A good estimate is found in J. Washington Hall: “Eminent Asians”, 
1929, pp. 510-511. 

8 See Andrews: “M. Gandhi’s Ideas”, p. 331 sq. 











NATURE’S GIFT—HEALTH 


(R.&S.) Rheumatism and Stomach Powder is positively the 
greatest Herbal Remedy known today. Acts on the entire 
system, removing the cause as well as eliminating. Rheumatism 
and stomach troubles soon disappear. 5,000 Edmonton testi- 
monials are ample proof. Contains ten ingredients, all ROOTS 
and HERBS in their natural form. Do your own mixing! 


(R.&S.) POWDER 


2 Months, $5; or 2 Weeks, $1.50; 1 month, $3.00 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
J. C. McINTYRE 














Box 374 Edmonton 
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Experientia docet... . 


The Story-Time Books 


solve the pressing problem of supplying good read- 
ing material, presented in attractive durable books 
for elementary pupils. One hundred titles of diver- 
sified interest including: 


Ages 6-8 


Fireside Tales: Seven 
old fairy tales very 
simply told: The Fairy 
of the Well; The Three 
Bears; Red _ Riding 
Hood; The Magic 
Swan; Cinderella; The 
Sleeping Beauty; and 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


Aesop’s Fables: The 
Dog in the Manger; 
The Goose that iaid 
the Golden Egg; The 
Wolf in Sheep’s Cloth- 
ing; The Lion and the 
Mouse; etc. 40 stories. 


Friday Afternoon Stories 

Part One: The Kind Caterpillar; Brownie’s Joy 
Ride; The Magic Gate; A Penny’s Worth; 
Mickey Mouse’s Cougin .....0cc00scce0. 18c 

Part Two: Froggy Wee; The April Shower; The 
Prince with the Golden Crutches; 'The Man in 
the Moon; How the Scout Helped Father 
Christmas; The Bird who lost his Whistle. .18c 


Ages 8-10 


Yoshio: The story of a 
Japanese boy who at- 
tends school near Van- 
couver. It is told natur- 
ally and humorously in 
a series of delightful 
IN v.5:0 4 9143 as 18c 


Sammy: Tells the story 
of a child’s life on the 
Canadian prairie, with 
its hardships and _ its 
pleasures, and the 
strange mixture of 
primitive and modern 
conditions ...... 15c 


Ages 10- 

Bill Brown Goes to China: The writer is thoroughly 
familiar with life in China and succeeds in 
imparting to young readers an understanding 
Oe Wie WN: a6 65 664 sia boas wesc wa eem 15c 


Two Boys in Eskimo 

Land — The story of 

the adventures of two Tre Bee ke ete 

boys in the Far North Tells of the strange 

of Canada.. 18 cents. cmaee tn which Gis 
same two boys visited 
India and of what be- 
oe rs 18c 


The Story of Hiawatha: Retold from Longfellow’s 
Song of Hiawatha, with numerous quotations 


from the original Poem. ... 0% 660 s<escawes 18c 

fae 
Thomas NELSON & Sons Limited 
91 Wellington Street West TORONTO 
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The Philosophy of Guidance 


By A. P. TINGLEY, B.A. 
PART Ill 


Thus far we have spoken only of what may be termed the 
technical aspects of guidance. They are extremely important, 
as I have endeavored to point out; but my intention in review- 
ing them is not to outline a program of guidance but simply 
to remind the high school principal or superintendent that in 
introducing such a program he should take care to see that 
he has the facilities for carrying it out in accordance with the 
best modern thought on the subject. Otherwise he may be 
umdertaking what will turn out to be a costly experiment, not 
only in terms of money expended uselessly but also in terms 
of social and individual maladjustment . 


Yet, even when the school is equipped to provide educa-. 


tional and vocational guidance according to the approved 
technique, there are dangers in its use unless those who em- 
ploy it, trained and all as they may be, are themselves guided 
by a sound philosophy of education. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case. Just as the regular classroom teacher at 
times becomes so enamored of a particular method that he 
tends to neglect both the subject and the child he is teaching, 
so the personnel officer may become so interested in the mech- 
anics of guidance that he loses sight of the wider objectives 
of education. Many persons occupying the position of student 
adviser are followers of the doctrine of determinism so round- 
ly condemned by Bagley. They accept without question the 
constancy of the I.Q. They look upon intelligence as something 
that depends almost exclusively, if not entirely so, upon in- 
heritance. They naively assume that our present tests of 
intelligence, aptitude, and achievement are practically in- 
fallible, and that, if properly administered, they will indicate 
to a nicety just what are the capacities of an individual and 
just what occupation he is fitted for. 

Of course, there is abundant evidence to show that there 
is a high correlation between intelligence and achievement in 
school subjects and also between intelligence and vocational 
success, but practically all studies along these lines reveal 
some exception to the general rule. We may proceed on the 
assumption that average intelligence is necessary for the 
student who hopes to follow the high school course as it is 
usually organized. In discussing the matter of vocational 
success we should remember that other factors than intellig- 
ence such as personality, character, and temperament, must 
be taken into consideration as the role of these is most im- 
portant. 

In the matter of vocational guidance, particularly, there 
is another source of error that we must be careful to avoid. 
There is a rather widespread opinion that abilities are highly 
specialized and that the range of occupations in which a 
particular individual, considering his native endowment, may 
hope to succeed is rather narrow. There may be some psy- 
chologists who hold to this theory but the majority incline to 
the opposite view, viz., the non-specialized character of 
abilities. It is true that abilities tend to be positively correl- 
ated and, as a rule, those who are highly endowed in one line 
are found to be similarly endowed in all respects, while 
meagre endowment in one line is usually accompanied by 
meagre endowment in all. Nevertheless we shall not be far 
from right if we hold to the belief that, given a certain degree 
of native capacity, the individual with proper training and 
guidance may make a success in any one of a number of 
occupations. There are no “born” doctors, or lawyers, or en- 
gineers; and there are no “born” butchers, or bakers, or 
candlestick makers. This is not to deny the existence of 
special abilities. On the contrary, the teacher and the guidance 
officer must be constantly on the lookout for signs of talent 
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and encourage its development. But we must never take the 
attitude that there is one particular niche that an individual 
can fill and that he cannot be fitted for another. 


At this point we may recall what was said above about 
the function of guidance being to direct and counsel, not 
to prescribe. 


The soundness of the practice of offering vocational 
training during the secondary school period is now being 
seriously questioned. If present economic conditions con- 
tinue, it will be practically impossible for a youth under 
eighteen years of age to secure employment in industry or 
business. Hence, we may look forward to a considerable in- 
crease in the enrollment of the secondary school. 


Indeed, it would seem advisable to extend the period of 
compulsory education, since it would be better for the 
youth of our land to be so occupied rather than spending 
their time in idleness or drifting aimlessly about the country. 


It will be useless to devote this period to vocational 
training for the simple reason that, when it is finished, the 
young people will not be able to find work. As it is, there 
are too many adults, skilled and unskilled, seeking employ- 
ment. In the interests of social welfare, therefore, it will be 
advisable to employ these added years of formal education 
to the task of fitting all classes of young people, the humbly 
as well as the richly endowed, for the civic and social 
duties that are the common responsibility of all. This does 
not mean that all shall be given the same education. There 
will be provided, of necessity, differentiated curricula to 
meet the needs of different types of students; but none of 
these curricula shall be specifically vocational. Vocational 
training, properly so called, will be provided in special 
schools which will admit only such students as have already 
completed their secondary education. This, in substance, is 
the forecast of the future given by Doctor Snedden, of 
Columbia University, and others. If it is correct, and it 
seems logical to assume that it is, the task of vocational 
guidance will be shifted from the earlier to the later years 
of the high school, and such guidance as is given in the 
Intermediate School will be largely educational in 
character. 


Finally, there is one warning in connection with the 
matter of guidance which must be heeded by all concerned, 
as it sums up the whole philosophy of the subject. Briefly, 
it is this: The task of the school is the education of the whole 
man. It is a unitary process aiming at a unitary result. It can- 
not be divided into parts, for each of which a particular 
division of the school system is solely responsible. For that 
matter, it cannot be portioned out among the various 
agencies of education. The Home cannot say to the school, 
“You take care of the child’s intellectual development and 
I will provide for his physical welfare.’”’ The State cannot 
say to the Church, “I have no responsibility for the moral 
training of citizens; that is your job.” The School cannot 
say to Business and Industry, “I am sending you a youth 
vocationally trained, but I can tell you nothing of his moral 
character, his physical condition, or his social philosophy.” 


Of course, when the matter is put this way, everyone 
sees the absurdity of it. But it is to be feared that, at times, 
this is precisely the attitude taken by many educational 
specialists. lt was undoubtedly the principle, if such it may 
be called, upon which were based the early experiments in 
vocational training, when the idea was prevalent that what 
was needed most in the various trades was skill in the per- 
formance of a certain task. We have departed from that 
idea today and now vocational training has a much wider 
connotation. 


But the specialists in guidance frequently show a ten- 
dency to conceive their specialty in a correspondingly narrow 
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way. Many of them, for example, insist on limiting guidance 


to its vocational and educational aspects and neglect its . 


civic and moral implications. If they do advert to these 
phases of guidance at all, they assume that they are taken 
care of by the school as part of its ordinary routine and 
that the guidance officer, who is supposed to be making use 
of scientific methods, cannot deal with matters which per- 
tain rather to the field of educational philosophy. This at- 
titude contributes in part to perpetuate the conflict be- 
tween the cultural and the economic aims of education, 
between “living” and “earning a living,” of which we have 
heard so much in recent years. 

Economic efficiency is a recognized objective of educa- 
tion, but it can never be the ultimate aim of the process. 
Hence vocational training, accompanied by this type of 
guidance, cannot be the main concern of the school; and 
modern conditions, as we have seen, make it imperative 
that we give our pupils all the assistance possible in the 
selection of their life-work. Yet, we must keep ever before 
our minds the fact that our task as educators is not the 
training of technicians but the development of men and 
women capable of adjusting themselves to a changed en- 
vironment and fully equipped to assume their moral and 
social responsibilities. 

Seen in this light, guidance takes its place as a useful 
instrument in the process of education. To consider it in any 
other light is to mistake its purpose entirely. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
FOR TEACHERS. 


Box 4081, South Edmonton 


Moyer School Supplies Limited 
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Canada’s School Furnishers 


EDMONTON — ALBERTA 


In order to carry out adequately the variety of 
activities demanded by the New Programme of 
Studies it is absolutely essential that a Movable 
Type of Pupil’s Desk be installed in your school. 
Our Model “W” Chair Desk, being movable, is 
now recognized as being of the correct type of 
desk to meet these new requirements. See that your 
children enjoy the fiexibility provided by the in- 
stallation of Model ‘‘W” Chair Desks. 
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tion and freight-paid prices. 


Enterprises — Unit Studies — Projects 
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Two new Reference Books for Social Studies: 
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The Ear and the Tongue 


By HENRI de SAVOYE, B-es-L., University of Alberta 


In the teaching of modern languages, teachers generally 
fail to realize that speech and hearing are the most important 
roadways. Of all forms of memory, visual memory may be the 
strongest, but it is overloaded, and even if it were not, there 
is no reason for letting the tongue and ears remain idle while 
the eyes do all the work. 


Here is an example from the teaching of French. You 
are engaged in teaching students what verbs take a prepo- 
sition and which preposition they take when an infinitive 
follows. Suppose you have the students memorize the three 
lists of verbs—those taking no preposition, those taking “a” 
and those taking “‘de”—how long will the students remember 
these lists. And think of the lengthy process involved in 
going, even mentally, through those lists. 


When an English speaking pupil says: “I want to play”, 
or “I refrained from answering”, he does not need to reflect 
in order to construct the sentences with either “to” or “from”. 
His tongue knows what to say through a purely automatic 
activity. In the same manner, have your students repeat fifty 
times the verb “aller” followed by an infinitive, as “je vais 
jouer, vous allez chanter, il va travailler, elle ira manger”; 
after this exercise their tongues will automatically place the 
infinitive directly after “aller” without interposing a prepo- 
sition. 


Do the same exercise with all verbs of frequent use in the 
three lists: “J’apprends 4 lire, apprenez-vous 4 écrire, il 
apprend a chanter,—je refuse de parler, nous refusons de 
travailler, elle a refusé de sortir.”” Then the knowledge of 
the language will become automatic and the elimination of 
the mental process will permit the fluency of speech. 


In order to cultivate the ear, such exercises must be 
practised aloud. When the ear has heard fifty times “je vais 
jouer”, it will receive a shock if it hears “je vais 4 jouer”, 
just as an English speaking person would jump in the air if 
he heard “make him to work.” 


The senses that play an important part in the ordinary 
use of languages must also be those mainly employed in the 
learning of languages. What is a language? Being derived 
from the French “langue” (tongue), the word “language” 
indicates something that is expressed by means of the tongue. 


We sometimes hear the expressions “spoken language” 
and “written language”, implying that a language has two 
aspects. Let us first say that the expression “spoken 
language” is as much a pleonasm as if we spoke of a “stony 
stone”. Besides a language has not two aspects. Are your 
body itself and a picture of your body two aspects of your 
body? In the same manner ideas expressed on paper are only 
a reminiscence of the language. Black symbols reaching the 
brain through the eyes may be a silent way to convey 
thoughts, they are not properly a language. They act only 
as reminders of the language, through the imaginative mem- 
ory of the reader. 


If teachers of French will remember that a language is 
essentially a succession of sounds, they will therein find the 
explanation of many modifications in adjectives and verbs, 
the reason for which is due solely to phonetic requirements. 
Then students will understand that many a rule that appears 
to have no logical ground, is the concession to a claim of the 
ear for an agreeable succession of sounds. As a result the 
grammar blends into and becomes the language itself. 
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Oral French .. . 


OUTLINES, MATERIALS, SUGGESTIONS 
For the Oral Course in French, Grade IX 
By RALPH E. ZUAR, M.A. 


LESSON No. 31 
Future of étre, 
tout, toute, tous, toutes—tout 4 l’heure, tout de suite, 
tout 4 coup, tout 4 fait, toutefois. 
Je viens de.... 
Quoi? Comment? 


Examples: 

Ou étes-vous 4 present? 

Je suis a l’école. 

Ou serez-vous demain? 

Votre cousin a l’intention de vous visiter aprés-demain. 

Serons-nous 4 la gare? 

Pendant les jours de Paques nous ne serons pas & l’école. 

Qu’est-ce que vous avez fait tout a l’heure? 

Je viens d’écrire une lettre 4 mon ami. 

Elle vient re finir ses devoirs. 

Ou est votre oncle? 

Il vient d’arriver et il désire te voir. 

Quoi? 

Il m’a dit qu’il désire te voir. 
At this stage the second person singular might be 
indicated occasionally in order to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the familiar form of address. 

Je viens de recevoir une lettre de notre tante Eulalie. 

Comment? Une lettre de la bonne tante Eulalie? 

Qu’est-ce qu’elle raconte cette fois? 

Elle dit qu’elle va arriver 4 dix heures. 

Ete. 


By heart: 
C’est 4 vous 4 lire. 
Il dort comme un sabot. 
La plaisanterie est comme le sel, il faut l’employer avec 
modération. 
Assign: 
Each student to construct three sentences in answer to the 
following questions: 
(a) Ow serez-vous demain? 
(b) Est-ce que votre pére sera chez lui ce soir? 
(c) Les enfants de M. Beauchamps, seront-ils con- 
tents de vous voir? 
: LESSON No. 32 
Future of verbs in general. 
Je vais commencer... 
besogne, besoin de, 
se servir de... 
De qui? De quoi? 
Examples: 
In practising the future of the verbs in general dis- 
regard any formal distinction between so-called 
“regular” and “irregular” verbs. The “irregular” 
verbs, though in the minority, are those most fre- 
quently employed, hence such verbs as aller and 
venir, voir, entendre, écouter, prendre, mettre, etc., 
must be used quite often. 
Demain nous irons 4 l’église. 
Jules, vous nous accompagnerez, n’est-ce pas? 
Non, mes amis, je vais travailler. 
Ont-ils terminé leur besogne? 
Ils termineront leur besogne la semaine prochaine. 
Marie n’aura pas besoin de ce livre. 
En mangeant je me sers d’une cuiller, d’une fourchette et 
d’un couteau. 
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De quoi vous servez-vous pour écrire une lettre? 
De qui parlez-vous? 
By heart: 
Plait-il? 
A tout prendre. 
Il a raison. 
Il a tort. 
Parlez raison. 
Cela s’entend. 
Cela m’est égal. 
Assign: 
Give sentences in the present tense, one or two to each 
student and require them to render them in the future 
tense the following period. 


LESSON No. 33 
Imperfect of avoir, étre, and some other verbs. 
Combien de temps? 


Examples: 
Mon grand’pére, le pére de mon pére, avait une pendule. 
C’était une grande machine au coin de sa chambre. 
J’ai une montre pour savoir l’heure qu’il est. 
Je demande: quelle heure est-il? 
On me répond: 
il est une heure, 
Il est deux heures, 
il est midi, 
il est minuit, 
il est deux heures moins un quart, 
il est midi et quart. 
Combien d’heures y a-t-il dans une journée? 
Combien de minutes y a-t-il dans une heure? 
Combien de temps avez-vous été 4 Paris? 
By heart: 
Ma montre retarde de cing minutes. 
La mienne avance de dix minutes. 
D’aujourd’hui en huit. 
D’aujourd’hui en quinze. 
Assign: 
To be able to give the time of the day. 
Additional lessons might be added to these thirty- 
three lessons at the discretion of the teacher. They 
may contain grammatical material on which special 
emphasis is desired and also useful idiomatic phrases 
and sentences. 


SEQUENCES 


Sequences may vary a great deal. They may contain 
series of commands to be executed, or questions and answers. 
There may be a succession of plain statements, or a mixture 
of some of these or all. They may be used to drill certain 
forms, or to review material already learned. The sequences 
given below are a few examples showing how they can be 
made up by the teacher according to circumstances. 
Levez-vous! Levez-vous! 

Allez & la table! Allez 4 la fenétre! 
Prenez le livre! Ouvrez la fenétre! 
Ouvrez le livre! Il fait froid! 

Fermez le livre! Fermez la fenétre! 
Mettez le livre sur la table! Retournez a votre place! 
Retournez 4 votre place! Asseyez-vous! 
Asseyez-vous! 


Allez a la fenétre! 

Regardez par la fenétre! 

Que voyez-vous? 

Est-ce que vous voyez le 
soleil? 

Il fait du soleil. 

Y a-t-il des nuages? 

Est-ce qu’il va pleuvoir? un parapluie. 

Je ne crois pas. Ou est-il? 

Trés bien. Ici. 

Retournez a votre place! 


Regardez par la fenétre! 

Est-ce qu’il fait beau temps? 

Non, mon ami, il fait 
mauvais temps. 

Est-ce que vous avez une 
ombrelle? 

Non, monsieur, il faut avoir 
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Qut a une montre? 

Mon ami Charles a une 
montre. 

Est-ce une montre d’or? 

Non, c’est une montre 
d’argent. 

Charles, 1’a-t-il déja 
longtemps? 

Oui, depuis trois ans déja. 


C’est mon crayon. 

Non, c’est le mien. 

Non, ton crayon est rouge. 

Ah, tu es aveugle, ce crayon 
est jaune. 

Voici mon crayon. 

Eh bien, qui a raison? 


Ou est mon livre? 

il n’est pas sur la table. 

Il n’est pas dans la boite. 

Il n’est pas sous le papier. 

Ou est-il? 

Je cherche partout. 

Je le trouve enfin sur la 
chaise. 


Nous étions chez mon oncle. 

Il y avait beaucoup de 
monde. 

On m’a demandé: quelle est 
la date de votre naissance? 

J’ai répondu: C’etait avant- 

hier la date de ma naissance 

et vous l’avez oubliée comme 


Toi, naturellement. 
Comme toujours. a l’ordinaire. 

O CANADA! 

O Canada, terre de nos aieux, 

Ton front est ceint de fleurons glorieux, 
Car ton bras sait porter l’épée, 

Il sait porter la Croix. 

Ton histoire est une épopée 

Des plus brillants exploits, 

Et ta valeur, de foi trempée 

Protége nos foyers et nos droits. 


Sous l’oeil de Dieu, prés du fleuve géant, 
Le Canadien grandit en espérant. 

Il est né d’une race fiére, 

Béni fut son berceau. 

Le ciel a marqué sa carriére 

Dans ce monde nouveau. 

Toujours guidé par sa lumiére, 

Il gardera l’honneur de son drapeau. 


Amour sacré du tréne et de |’autel, 

Remplis nos coeurs de ton souffle immortel! 
Parmi les races étrangéres, 

Notre guide est ta loi: 

Sachons étre un peuple de fréres, 

Sous le joug de la foi, 

Et répétons commes nos péres s 
Le cri vainqueur: “Pour le Christ et le Roi!” 





Grade Nine Teachers 


The Bookkeeping Work Exercises and Forms as sold by the 
School Book Branch of the Department of Education will be 
used in all Grade Nine classes. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD to be without our solutions for these 
problems. They are complete in every detail. They will save 
you hours of tedious work. If you are a skilled accountant 
you can work the exercises in from TEN TO TWELVE 
HOURS. YOUR TIME IS WORTH MORE THAN FOUR 
CENTS AN HOUR. We supply you with the solutions for 
only FIFTY CENTS. 


OUR MISTAKE: In the January issue of the A.T.A. Magazine 
we quoted the solutions at Fifty Cents per copy. This should 
have been Seventy-five cents per copy. We also quoted our 
“Two Hundred Questions and Answers in Bcokkeeping” at 
Seventy-five cents. This should have been fifty cents. How- 
ever, our mistake is your gain as we will continue to sell the 
solutions for FIFTY CENTS. The “Two Hundred Questions 
and Answers in Bookkeeping” will now be FORTY CENTS per 
copy or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per copy for six or more 
copies. It will assist you greatly to place a copy of the latter 
in the hands of each of your students. 


NOTE: When the present supply of the above is sold out 
no more will be available as no re-run will be made. 


ORDER NOW AND MAKE CERTAIN OF YOUR COPIES. 
ASK THE TEACHER WHO HAS THEM. 


Enclose Postal Note or Money Order to 


BOOKKEEPING TESTS 


P.O. Box 301 Calgary, Alberta 
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SPECIAL 


Easter Holiday 
LOW FARES 


For Teachers and Students 


FARE AND ONE QUARTER 
FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


Minimum Fare 25c 


First Class and Coach Class. Coach Class ticket 
good in tourist sleepers, where operated, on pay- 
ment of berth charge. 


TICKETS ON SALE 
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Inclusive 


GOOD RETURNING 


Leave Destination 
to and including 


PRIL 26 


Certificate entitling you to these fares may 


be obtained from your principal 





Full information from local agent. 


WHERE TO GO ON YOUR 
Summer Vacation 


Start planning your holiday trip now. Decide where 
you wish to go and what you would like to do. 
Then consult Canadian Pacific for complete details 
on how it can be done. 


VISIT CANADA’S HOLIDAY PARADISE 


The Pacific Coast 


Stop over at Banff or Lake Louise, or take a Lodge 
in the heart of 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Sail the Great Lakes on a scenic entertaining trip to 


EASTERN CANADA 
or enjoy your favorite summer sport at 
Devil’s Gap Lodge on Lake of the Woods 


Or make this the summer for a Canadian Pacific 
personally conducted, all-expense included tour of 
the Old Country and the Continent. 


For full particulars, consult your local ticket agent, 
or J. W. DAWSON, District Passenger Agent, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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World’s Greatest Travel System 
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SIGNIFICANT FIGURES ~ ~ ~ 


By Dr. J. W. CAMPBELL, University of Alberta 


In the previous two articles on this topic, the meaning 
and use of significant figures in computation have been 
indicated. In this article, their bearing on contracted methods 
of multiplication and division will be shown. 

Suppose we consider the product 3108.73 x 15.1885. 

Set down in the ordinary way, the work would appear 
as follows: 








310 8.73 
15.18 8 5 gi 
15/5 4365 
24816984 
2486/98 4 
310 8/7 3 
155 43 6/5 
310873 tn 
47216.9|/45605 


Now this may be more accurate than is needed or 
desired. Thus, if seven-figure accuracy alone were desired, 
then the product might be given as 47216.95; and to five 
figures only, the result would be 47217. 

But in such cases effort has been wasted in the multipli- 
cation process for unnecessary figures have been obtained, 
and to avoid this unnecessary work, contracted methods may 
be used. 

The simplest plan is to reverse the multiplier, thus: 


310 8.7 3 
i. 8 6 2.0.4 
8108 78 
16643 7 
8109 
2486 
24 8 

1 6 
a0 2 2 Ose 


Here the product elements are partial, and are obtained 
by multiplying each digit below by those “above and to the 
left of it”. Thus the first row is 310873 x 1, the second is 
381087 x 5, the third is 3108 x 1, and so on. The result is 
that the parts of the products which appear to the right of 
the vertical line in the ordinary long product above are 
omitted, and as these do not affect the figures in the part 
of the product that is desired, some needless work is avoided. 

This is very easy to keep track of in practice—multiply 
each digit of the multiplier by the digits “above and to the 
left’”’.‘As a matter of fact, we multiply into one more figure, 
and add in what is to be “carried”. It is for this reason that 
from 310 x 8 we obtain 2486 in the fourth line and not 
2480. 

The decimal point may be obtained from a rough 
estimate; thus, the product is approximately 3000 x 15 = 
45000, and so the decimal is after the fifth digit. Or, one 
may decide the nature of the first column from the first two 
figures multiplied; thus 3 hundredths x 1 ten gives 3 tenths, 
and so the right hand column is tenths. Hence the decimal 
point comes before the 9. 

Contracted methods were once included in_ the 
curriculum in Alberta, but they have not been so included 
for many years now, I understand. However, even when 
they were included, the multiplication was presented essen- 
tially as I have just done here; that is, contracted multi- 
plication was regarded as a means of shortening a 
numerical operation “to avoid obtaining more than was 
desired”. The modifying influence of significant figures was 
entirely overlooked. The attention was all directed towards 
“getting less because more is not wanted’’, whereas signifi- 
cant figures make contracted methods useful in “getting 
less because more is meaningless”. 
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To illustrate, in the example just given, if the numbers 
multiplied are rounded off numbers, then the greatest 
possible accuracy has been obtained with the numbers set 
down as they have been and the product obtained as 
47216.9. 


For if seven figures had been desired in the product, the 
factors would have to be set down thus: 





So Bie eee Oe Ff wee me 
cnep ee eee mee 
$1 6'S.7.-3.7 
1554836 5 
ee ee 
24870 
2486 
15 5 
; 
4721 6.9 


This illustrates that it is useless, when multiplying 
rounded off numbers, to have the factors set down so that 
known digits appear above or below unknown digits. They 
may, however, be shifted as far as one desires the other 
way. Thus the factors may be set down in this way: 


3 1 8.7 3 
5 8 8 


pe CO/ CO 
ok e 

Nw qo ry 
Noe pO] eR 


4°22 1°76 
The terminal zero in this product is, of course, non-signifi- 
cant. The product is obtained to four significant figures, of 
which the last is partially significant and the others fully 
significant. The 1, as a matter of fact, should be a 2, as 
appears from rounding off the former product 47216.9 to 
47220. 

This illustrates the reason why one should, if possible, 
calculate one more figure than is desired in a result in order 
to obtain significance, instead of partial significance, in the 
last place that is to be retained. 

One is then confronted, in finding a product, with two 
questions; viz., 

(1) How many significant figures are desirable? 
(2) How many significant figures are obtainable? 

The number in (1) will determine how to set down the 
work provided that number is less than or equal to the 
number in (2). If, however, it is greater than the number 
in (2), then the number in (2) will determine how the 
factors are to be arranged. 

It is sometimes desired to obtain a product correct to a 
certain decimal. In that case one should set down the multi- 
plier with its units digit under one higher decimal than is 
desired. If the factors do not then show known and un- 
known digits overlapping, one may proceed, but if there is 
overlapping, the multiplier should be moved until this is no 
longer so. 

Thus to multiply 31.3182835 by 0.0137655 and obtain 
the product correct to three decimal places, one sets the 
work down in this way: 


‘ 


co 


on 
: bo 
oo 
co 
or 


QQ 


e 
vo 


3 


NOR) Ae 
et Co Co} Co CO 
NWODON Re 


74311 
The desired product is therefore 0.431. 





In contracted division, one “rejects” digits from the 
divisor successively instead of “bringing down” digits from 
the dividend. Thus, to find 1482.175 = 31.3216 

813216)1482175 (473212 
xxxxx 1252864 
229311 
219251 
10060 
9396 
664 
626 
88 
31 
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The decimal point may be fixed by a rough estimate— 
1500 + 30 = 50—-and so the quotient is 47.3212. 

Here, in forming the products, the last digit cancelled in 
the divisor is multiplied by the quotient digit and the product 
is augmented by what is to be “carried”. 

It is to be noted that when one starts with six digits in 
the divisor then six digits will be obtained in the quotient, 
with the last one partially significant, provided, of course, 
that the first product does not overlap non-significant digits 
in the quotient. 

In division, as in multiplication, one is guided by what 
is desirable and what is possible. Thus, suppose one wants 
the quotient of 173.01765=2.140371, correct to three 
decimal places. A rough estimate gives the quotient as ap- 
proximately 170 + 2 = 85. Hence, five significant figures are 





desired. We therefore start with six digits in the divisor and 
proceed as follows: 
214037) 17301765 (808354 
xxxxx 1712296 
17880 
17122 
758 
642 
116 
107 
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The desired quotient is therefore 80.835. 

Contracted methods have never been widely used as far 
as I know. I think this is undoubtedly due to a lack of ap- 
preciation of their complete possibilities. It is true that 
there are several other devices for affording ease in calcula- 
tion. There are slide-rules, logarithm tables and computing 
machines, and for extended computations one would natur- 
ally use one of these. But there are several reasons why a 
facility in the use of contracted methods is a useful thing. 
For example, no one of the devices just named may be 
readily at hand, and even if available, the amount of work 
involved in multiplying two numbers together using seven 
figure logarithms is not small when the necessary interpola- 
tions are taken into account. Then, too, there are occasions 
when one wants more significant figures than are obtainable 
by any of the above devices, and these may be obtainable 
by contracted methods. 

Personally, I use contracted methods very much. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Innisfail, Alberta. 
The Editor, A.T.A. Magazine, 


Dear Sir: 

Page 54 of the 1935 Department of Education Report 
states that there are 2,106 second class teachers in Alberta. 

Many of these teachers are ambitious, and have tackled 
not only academic work, unit by unit, but also professional 
courses. Unfortunately, “economics” enters the picture; these 
“front-line teachers” are paid small salaries and have had 
various difficulties which, perhaps, their co-workers-of-higher- 
status-on-paper have not had. In any case they have con- 
tributed veteran service to the province. 


The question of what is to be done to encourage, and assist 
the second class teachers—especially the front-line veterans— 
to improve their paper-status should be looked upon as a 
serious problem. At the coming Easter Convention two pro- 
posals seeking to solve the problem should be given serious 
thought. 

The first proposal is that of offering scholarships. Any 
A.T.A. plan of scholarships should give consideration to the 
assisting of these “veterans” rather than to the spending of 
all the scholarship fund on those who have been earning 
enough money to pay for their own training. The possibility 
of provincial assistance in co-operation with the A.T.A. 
Scholarship Fund Assistance should be explored. 

The second proposal is that of giving special consideration 
for work done in fields other than the professional field. This 
special concession would be that of mixing academic fields of 
training with professional fields of training in estimating 
credits to apply toward a higher standing. British Columbia 
has done this. And, following this letter, I hope the Editor 
will reprint from the British Columbia Summer School 
Announcement for 1937 the regulations of this special con- 
cession. 

In conclusion, please remember that, even though this 
intermingling of academic and professional fields might, in 
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general, be considered unwise even in the New Education, 
nevertheless, as an emergency measure which would never 
have to be repeated for the 2,106 teachers concerned, its use 
might be justified. 
Yours sincerely, 
NORMAN BOWLES. 


When You Choose 
Gregg Shorthand 


You are choosing the system written by the world’s 
champion shorthand writer. 


You are choosing the system now taught exclusively 
in more than 18,000 schools in the English-speaking 
world. 


Gregg Shorthand is taught extensively in the schools 
of Canada and Great Britain, and by more than 95 
per cent of the schools in the United States that offer 
instruction in shorthand. 


You can save time, energy, and expense by teach- 
ing this modern system. 


Instruction Free to Shorthand and 
Commercial Teachers. 


Write for more detailed information 


THE 


Gregg Publishing Company 


1200 Bay Street Toronto, Ont. 
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PERSONALITY - - 


PART II 


IMPLICATIONS TO THE EDUCATOR 

The implications to the educator are quite apparent. When 
we speak of developing personality we must mean: 

1. that we are dealing with the physique as an element 
of the personality. When we speak of developing the 
physique, we realize that we cannot change the funda- 
mental basis which is determined by heredity. Our 
program must be of the type which will give plenty 
of free activity of all kinds which will aid the physique 
to mature. Again we must realize that certain physical 
defects may cause conflicts and thus may affect other 
parts of the personality. We must endeavor to assist 
in the adjustment or in the compensation which will 
find a solution for the conflict. 

2. that we are dealing with the intelligence as an element 
of the personality. When we speak of developing the 
intelligence we must mean that we are giving plenty 
of diversified mental exercise which will aid all the 
various mental capacities to develop to their fullest 
extent. Again we must realize that we must take into 
account the individual mental differences of our 
pupils and that heredity has placed a limit on the 
level of attainment. We cannot expect all pupils to 
reach the same level of attainment. Or again the 
pupils with average or less than average intelligence 
may be as well adjusted and just as happy as those of 
higher intellectual levels. 

3. that we are dealing with the element of motility or the 
motor characteristics and that we must encourage 
their fullest development. 

4, that we are dealing with all the complex factors of 
temperament and mood, which are determined largely 
by heredity; 

5. and that we are dealing with all the elements of self- 
expression, sociality and the ego, the fundamental basis 
of which cannot be altered. In these elements as well 
as in the elements of temperament we must concentrate 
on teaching control. Here our treatment must be 
largely individual as we will be dealing with the 
gloomy and with the cheerful, with the warm and with 
the cold, with the vivacious, the excitable, the explosive 
and the irritable, with the egoist, the egocentric in all 
its types, and with the meek. Then again as the ex- 
pressions of personality will vary with each specific 
situation, we must endeavor to have the child receive 
a variety of experience, which he may use eventually 
in a generalization and in a complete integration of 
character and conduct. It appears then that the aim 
of the Enterprise Procedure is not so much the develop- 
ment of personality as the development of character 
in the fullest meaning of the term. 

Testing and Measuring: If we agree that this is a satis- 
factory definition of personality, it would appear that our 
first job is that of determining the personalities of our pupils 
for if we are to develop their characters we must know their 
deviations and their weaknesses. Having determined what 
character training they need the next step would appear to be 
that of providing sufficient experience of the right type for 
the desired development. I believe that the greatest oppor- 
tunity to do this will be found in the Enterprise Procedure 
which is wisely handled to this end. Of course, as this de- 
velopment is attempted, it will be necessary to check from 
time to time the progress which is being made or which is 
not being made as the testing may reveal. It is not the purpose 
of this article to discuss the means by which character form- 
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ation is to be carried on by the teacher using the Enterprise 
Procedure, but an attempt will be made to give some inform- 
ation concerning the methods which have been used for 
measuring personality. 

These may be divided into two general classes: the ques- 
tionnaire methods and the rating and testing methods. The 
questionnaire methods attempt to get information concerning 
the personality by questions concerning the characteristic re- 
actions of the individual in the various groups of traits. 
These questionnaires are usually answered by persons who 
know the individual. Such methods are hardly suitable for 
the classroom because the preparation of the questionnaire 
involves much painstaking work; the reliability of the results 
will vary greatly depending on the accuracy of knowledge 
which the person answering the questionnaire possesses; and 
because the teacher is supposed to know more about the per- 
sonality of the pupil than anyone else. And I believe that after 
the teacher has become acquainted with the pupil that he or 
she can give the most impartial and the most accurate state- 
ment of the pupil’s personality that it is possible to obtain by 
questionnaire methods. 

There are two methods of investigating personality which 
may be used in the classroom, the rating method and the 
standardized test method. The rating method is that of com- 
paring on a scale each personality trait of the child being 
studied with the average trait or with the average child of 
the same age. In such a method the first difficulty would seem 
to be that of determining the traits which are to be measured. 
However, with a definition of personality before one, a start 
could be made by selecting traits from each of the classes 
of traits of personality. We could select health and the 
amount of physical energy under the heading of the physique; 
any of the various intellectual factors as prudence, fore- 
thought common sense, soundness of judgment, or even give 
an estimate of the general intelligence level of the pupil under 
the heading of intelligence; such traits as permanency of 
moods, sense of humor, cheerfulness under the heading of 
temerament; and under the heading of self-expression or 
sociality we could select such traits as leadership, popularity, 
freedom from vanity and egotism, sensitiveness to approval or 
disapproval; or we might select such general character traits 
as truthfulness, honesty, reliability. This would not be a 
complete list by any means but it would give us a cross section 
of the personality which we could use for a start in the work 
of development. 

When these traits had been selected the next step would 
be that of setting up a scale for each trait for each pupil. 
The line scale is the one usually employed. It may be con- 
structed in several ways, but the common method is that of 
placing the average unit in the centre and the extremes at 
either end. For example in the scale for cheerfulness and 
optimism the extremes would be extraordinarily cheerful and 
optimistic, never sees the dark side, never worries, and the 
other end of the scale unusually extremely depressed and 
pessimistic, looks on the dark side of everything, worries 
constantly. The gradations between these extremes could be 
decidedly optimistic, rather optimistic, average for the age, 
rather pessimistic, decidedly pessimistic. 

This scale and some of the others would appear as shown in 
the following table. 

In rating each child’s traits on any scale, a cross is located 
as accurately as possible on the scale. Try to make real dis- 
tinctions. Do not rate a child high on all traits because he is 
exceptional in some. The cross may be located anywhere along 
the line, as’shown in the first traits in the following table. It is 
also convenient to record the feeling of certainty you had 
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about the rating at the time by some such system as that 
illustrated below each scale. Such a record might prove use- 
ful in later check-up work with the pupil. 


In this manner scales of personality could be constructed 
for each pupil, and could be graphed to form what is called 
a personality profile. Such a scale or a profile will give the 
teacher a rough estimate of the personality of the pupil and 
would be of value in determining the methods which should 
be used in the Enterprise Procedure. 


Standardized tests could be used by the teacher if more 
accurate results were desired. Such tests will give the most 
accurate results because of the norms for each age which 
accompany them. As we consider each phase of personality, 
we find that physical tests would usually be made by medical 
men and not by teachers: that intelligence testing has been 
developed and standardized to a satisfactory extent; but that 


in the other elements it would be difficult to get reliable tests 
which cover sufficient ground in one test. There are few that 
are fairly well known and that are reliable. The best known 
test in the field of temperament is the Downey Individual 
Will Temperament Test; but this test must be given to the’ 
pupils individually so it is not practical for group classroom 
measurement. Other tests have been worked out by such 
men as Hartshorne and May in the books reported. These 
tests are a step in the right direction but much work remains 
to be done in the field of personality testing. 

There is a need for such test material in Alberta. There 
is a need for the development of good rating scales, and there 
is a need for standardized tests which would be inexpensive 
and easy to give, and yet would be sufficiently reliable to be 
of use in the Enterprise Procedure. Perhaps the answer may 
be found in training our teachers so that they will be able 
to use these rating scales with sufficient reliability. 


TABLE OF RATING SCALES FOR PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Trait of Cheerfulness and Optimism 


Extraordinarily cheer- 

ful and optimistic. decidedly rather 
Never sees dark side. optimistic optimistic 
Never worries. 


average for age rather decidedly 


Unusually extremely 
depressed and 
pessimistic. Looks on 
dark side of everything, 
Worries constantly. 


pessimistic pessimistic 


Judgment of trait was very certain, fairly certain, rather uncertain, very uncertain. 


Trait of Permanency of Moods 


Moods extraordinarily 
permanent. Almost 


never goes quickly Moods decidedly rather average 
from joy to sadness permanent permanent for age 
or from sadness 

to joy. 


Moods extremely 
moods decidedly changeable. Always 
changeable alternating between 

joy and sadness. 


moods rather 
changeable 


Judgment of trait was very certain, fairly certain, rather uncertain, very uncer tain. 


i Trait of Leadership 


Extraordinary qualities Decidedly a 
of leadership. Gets leader 
others to do his will. 

Not easily influenced 


rather tends average 
to be a leader for age 


Always a 
tends to decidediy a follower. Never 
follow follower takes initiative, 
suggestible, easily 
influenced 


Judgment of trait was very certain, fairly certain, rather uncertain, very uncertain. 


Trait of Freedom from vanity and egotism 


Extraordinarily free 


from egotism or decidedly rather average 
vanity. Shrinks from modest modest for age 


praise or admiration 


Extremely egotistical 
and vain. “Fishes” for 
praise. Always 
showing off 


rather decidedly 
vain vain 


Judgment of trait was very certain, fairly certain, rather uncertain, very uncertain. 
Trait of Truthfulness 


Extraordinarily 

truthful honest and 

frank. Never misleads decidedly more rather more average 
or misrepresents truthful truthful for age 


however great the 
temptation. 
Judgment of trait was very certain, fairly certain, rather uncertain, very uncertain. 


Extreme tendency to 
rather less decidedly less lying, deceitfulness 
truthful truthful and evasiveness. Lies 

for the slightest 

advantage. 





TEACHERS 


See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—the 
smallest portable manufactured 


See it before you buy— it costs less 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 








--IF 


In your mind you har- 
bor a dislike to the 
idea of wearing glasses 








Glasses Can Be as Comfortable as Shoes 
Are Your Eyes When Correctly Made. LET US MAKE 
YOUR NEXT PAIR! 

100% 


EFFICIENT? S. Alwyn Bartlett, Sight Specialist 


The Alberta Optical Co. Ltd. 


116a—8th Ave. E., Calgary. M2684 ‘With Dhauncey 
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W.J.STEEL - Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. West, Calgary 


Store Phone M 2612 Night Phone E 5863 





There Are No Substitutes for Skill and 
Individual Attention in Dry-Cleaning 


The conscientious pride of every “Empire” workman in his 
particular duties, coupled with the perfect co-ordination of 
individual attention throughout each cleaning, deodorizing 
and reshaping operation account for the uniform quality and 
beautiful finish of “Empire” dry-cleaned garments. 


M7926 
Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co., Ltd. 


“Reliable—That’s All” 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 234 12th Ave. West; 613 Centre Street 
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Of Interest to Teachers .. . 


BY CLERICUS 


We were talking with some of our colleagues recently 
about the Grade X promotions. It is pretty generally un- 
derstood by now of course that there are to be no Depart- 
mental Grade X examinations, (Algebra 2, Geometry 2 and 
Chemistry 1 are included along with the Grade X subjects), 
but recommendation for promotion is to be made by the prin- 
cipal. But just what does principal mean? In a large centre 
where there is a superintendent, has he no responsibility for 
the student’s promotion? If a parent feels taht his child has 
been unfairly dealt with, to whom does he apply for con- 
sideration of the matter? Furthermore, is the Department 
of Education going to accept recommendations for promotion 
just as they come in, with gradings which indicate the highest 
kind of optimism or the greatest lack of ability to adjudge 
work done fairly? Suppose for example all the students in 
Grade V are recommended for promotion in all their subjects. 
But you say, we must have standards. Possibly the lower 
quartile will be considered failures or it might be the lower 
half. Then what happens to the principal’s “recommendation”. 
Might it not be that this recommendation becomes trans- 
muted into something else by the powers that be? So who in 
heck finally does the recommending anyway? Well, like 
most complex subjects, we couldn’t settle it at one session. 

* x * * 


H. C. Clark of Edmonton was invited by the Innisfail Sub- 
association to address the members on the subject of “Pen- 
sions” recently. Interest was keen in the subject, there was 
a splendid turnout despite the poor condition of the roads, 
and a good meeting was held. The speaker was struck by 
the number of automobiles in Innisfail, not cars of old vin- 
tage, but real new models. All the visitors to town looked 
prosperous, permanent waves adorned most female heads 
and people generally seemed to have plenty of money to 
spend. Well, maybe this isn’t a district from which requests 
come for a lowering of the statutory minimum salary for 
the teacher. 

4 ok * * 

We noticed by a press announcement the other day that 
the Camrose Normal School is to close down at the end of the 
present term. At least this was the inference from an item in 
the Budget which provided funds for the Camrose Normal 
School sufficient only to complete the present term. Weil it may 
be hard on Camrose but the fact is that the total number of 
Normal School applicants could be handled in one Normal 
School at the present time. 

e's oF @ 

Will the rural teacher ever be suitably honored (or even 
remembered) for her service to the country in shouldering 
most of the burden of keeping the little red schoolhouse going 
in the late (or is it the present) depression? How many out- 
side of our own ranks know that it was the teacher’s patience 
and self-sacrifice which made it possible to keep most of our 
rural schools open in the last few years? The government has 
helped out the drought-stricken areas right nobly, but prov- 
ince-wide it is the rural teacher who has shouldered the bur- 
den. (The amount of unpaid salaries must reach an amazing 
total.) 1f the people of Alberta want to show their gratitude 
in a more or less remote way, they should get right behind 
the teachers’ request to the government for a pension system. 

* * * * 

We ran across a former student of ours the other day, 
Charley (Chuck) Fraser. He tells us of seeing his brother 
Jim recently while on a visit to New York. We were glad to 
hear that Jim has a down-hill pull now on that Ph. D. degree 
he went east for. Well, good luck, Jim. 
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Oh yes, the green crosses on the three foreheads. How did 
Sharp know that his cross was green? Well he figured that 
if his own cross was white each of the other two men would 
know it and would know that they each knew it. So being 
intelligent they would know that they were respectively look- 
ing at a green cross on the other’s forehead. That would 
cause them to pull their hands down. But since they didn’t 
Sharp figured out that it was the green cross on his own 
see that was the confusing factor. And he was right. 

* * bd Ok 


The two Edmonton city locals, public and high, have been 
getting together to work out a constitution which will allow 
them to form a district association as required by the new 
set-up which allows but one charter to the employees of one 
school board. Considerable progress has been made and it is 
expected that the job will be completed shortly. The two old 
locals will continue to meet as sub-associations and will enjoy 
most of the autonomy they have had in the past. The greatest 
harmony prevails as we should expect under the chairman- 
ship of our old friend Joe Powell. The driving force behind 
the joint committee’s efforts is a strong desire to present a 
united front on all matters of common interest. Where there’s 
a will there’s a way. 

of * * * 

An extension of the metric system: 

Ten cents one drink, 
Ten drinks one drunk, 
One drunk ten days. 


* *+ * *& 


Now children, take out your pencils and paper and see 
what you can do with this one: Mr. Jones left his office in 
Montreal to make a business trip to Vancouver. He left the 
keys to the office with his stenographer with instructions to 
her to forward on any important mail as he would be gone 
for some time. He forgot, however, to give her the key to 
the mail-box. At the end of a week Jones got his office on 
the phone and asked his stenographer why he was receiving 
no mail. She told him that he had forgotten to leave her the 
key to the mail-box. He promised to send it along immedi- 
ately: and did so. Still no letter came. So when Jones got 
back home to Montreal he fired his stenographer for negli- 
gence. Was he justified in doing so? 


+ £¢ & € & 
The employees of the Edmonton Public School Board 
received a restoration of three per cent. Previously salary 


reductions of from 12 per cent to 15 per cent were in effect. 
This restoration was retroactive to September ist, 1937. 
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AM anxious to hear from teachers 
or others who may be interested in 
an educational holiday tour which 
will include London, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Elsinore, Gothenberg 
and other English and Scandina- 
vian places. The party would sail 
both ways on the Empress of 
Britain. The time would be six 
weeks from Edmonton for the 
amazingly low ali-inclusive cost of 
$494.00 from Alberta points. 


Write: 


ELMER E. ROPER, 
10010 102 Street, 
Edmonton. 
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Right in the classroom the men and women of to- 
morrow are learning how to help protect their 
sparkling smile for the years to come—they are 
being taught that care of the gums is as important 
as care of the teeth. 


**Sounder teeth and firmer gums mean better classroom work 
and attendance — that’s why we stress gum massage.” 





Modern Teachers Urge Classroom Drills 
in Gum Massage As An Aid Towards 
Sounder Teeth and Healthier Gums. 


EACHERS and principals realize 
that the future habits of the young- 
sters of today are moulded and shaped 
right in the primary grades of our schools. 
And in many schools all over the country, 
in regular classroom drills, young Cana- 
dians are being taught the importance of 
gum massage to sound teeth and healthy 
gums. 
Even to six-year-olds, gum massage is 
a simple lesson, easily explained. Today’s 
soft foods rob our gums of work and 
exercise, deny them the natural stimula- 
tion they need for healthy firmness. They 
may tend to become weak, tender—sensi- 
tive to the touch of brush 
or finger — and often they 
flash that warning signal— 
a tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush. 





Modern gums, because of modern foods, 
need extra care — the stimulating help 
of massage. The technique of gum 
massage, as taught in many schools, is 
simple. The index finger is placed on 
the outside of the jaw to represent the 
tooth brush and rotated from the base 
of the gums toward the teeth. And, 
as the teacher explains, circulation is 
quickened in the gum tissues — lazy 
gums awaken — they respond to this 
regular exercise with a new, healthier 
firmness. 

As an aid in gum massage, many 
dentists will tell you that Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly helpful. They 
recommend the use of Ipana because it is 
especially designed not 
only to help keep teeth 
sparklingly bright but, 
with massage, to help keep 
gums firmer, healthier. 


A New Classroom Aid in Teaching Gum Massage 
The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, 
which is helping teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum 
massage. They will gladly send you one to hang in your classroom. Simply 
send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 


1239 Benoit Street, Monpreal, P. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada Lid., Montreal, Que. P11 
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THE WORLD OUTSIDE 


Miss R. J. Coutts 


CANADA 

Lady Tweedsmuir has interested herself in sending 
libraries west to the Canadian prairies, especially to the 
drought stricken sections. Books for this purpose are sent 
her from many sources—from organizations overseas as well 
as from Eastern Canada. All collections are sent to Govern- 
ment House to be overlooked personally by her Excellency 
and dispatched freight free to the prairies. 

The Carnegie Foundation of U.S.A. has sent Lady Tweeds- 
muir an initial grant. This has been used for the purchase 
of good, new, modern histories, books on psychology and 
biography. 

* * * * 

Dr. Stefansson, explorer and geographer makes the state- 
ment that weather forecasting has advanced in efficiency 
more rapidly in the few months since the Russian fliers were 
lost than at any time in history. This fact he attributes to 
co-operation by the Soviet, Canada and the United States 
in searching for the Russian fliers lost on a trans-polar dash. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins again asserts his faith that the lost 
Russian fliers still live, as he sets out once more for Aklavik 
to renew search in the Arctic wastes for these men. 

*. *¢ * * 

Premier Hepburn of Ontario states that it is the intention 
of his government to co-operate with New York State officials 
to replace the collapsed bridge at Niagara Falls by one that 
eventually will be free. 

aa * * * 

The Rowell Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
on February 14th left for Ottawa to hold a short session, 
after which the Commission takes vacation until March 9th 
before proceeding to Vancouver, B.C. Later the Commission 
will move to Edmonton where Alberta’s case will be presented. 


U.S.A. 

President Roosevelt has proclaimed March 20-27 as 
“National Wild Life Week,” and he appeals to all citizens to 
work for proper protection and preservation of all wild crea- 
tures. 

ow * * * 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull assured the Senate that no 
alliance or agreement exists between the United States and 
Great Britain relating to war. 

* * + * 

Two names submitted for Nobel Peace Prize for 1938 are 
Cordell Hull, U. S. Secretary of State and Mahatma Gandhi, 
India. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

The 14th of February saw the formal opening of the far 
East Base, Singapore, the most formidable naval base of the 
British Empire, with its $55,000,000 dry docks, said to be the 
largest ever built. 

* * * * 

Electors in North Ireland have decided quite emphatic- 
ally for the continuation of the union of the six northern 
counties with England and the Empire. Lord Craigavon’s sup- 
porters are returned with increased strength. Ulster refuses 
to merge her lot with Erie at the present time. 

s. ¢+ * * 

Feb. 20th. Anthony Eden resigned his office of Foreign 
Minister due to differences of opinion with Premier Chamber- 
lain in regard to proposed negotiations with Mussolini. The 
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latter offered to settle outstanding Mediterranean quarrels 
provided Italian intervention in Spain was ignored. 

Mr. Eden claimed guarantees of good faith must be forth- 
coming before he could resume conversations with the Italian 
Embassy. Hence his resignation. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht tells the Nor- 
wegian parliament that for them absolute neutrality must be 
maintained and he gives hearty endorsation to the suggestion 
of the former premier Mowinckel that Norway lead in form- 
ing an anti-war block of nations. 


EUROPE 

SPAIN: Italian policies in Spain seem likely to change. 
Sir Robert Vansittart, diplomatic adviser, is being sent to 
Italy to prepare the way. Germany’s intention in Austria it 
is thought may be the cause for the changes contemplated. 

* * * * 

ROUMANIA: King Carol has formed a new government 
headed by the Patriarch Meron Cristea of the Orthodox 
Church as premier. He has chosen leading men from several 
parties. “With these men of great authority,” the King said, 
“T shall try to work out the policies for the salvation of the 
people and for the restoration of confidence.” 

* * * * 

HUNGARY: Reports from Budapest indicate concern 
about activities of alleged agents among the large German 
minorities in that city. Also the large amount of anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda literature which has flooded the country- 
side during the years 1936-37. Pro German agitation is ram- 
pant there, and is a source of anxiety to the government. 

* * * * 

U.S.S.R.: The four Russian scientists with their equip- 
ment for taking meteorological observations were rescued on 
February 19th by the ice-breakers crashing through three 
miles of pack ice ten feet thick to reach the camp. Their 
work has as it objective the establishment of a Russian air- 
line across the North Pole to North America. 


JAPAN 

W. H. Chamberlain, staff correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor reports that Japan in 1937 experienced the 
largest surplus of exports over imports ever known except in 
1924, the year following the severe earthquake. 

He makes the following remark in regard to this situa- 
tion: “A heavily unfavorable trade balance is more serious 
in Japan than it would be for some other nations, as Japan 
has neither extensive foreign investments nor reserves of 


gold.” 
* * * & 


The boycott movement in America and Great Britain is 
affecting sales of Japanese toys, canned fish, silk and other 
products. The trade restrictions which Japan has imposed in 
the interests of its war economy are likely to invite reprisals. 
Therefore the outlook for 1938 is definitely unfavorable. 


[ { 
I am a teacher endeavoring to win a four year Uni- 
versity course. Will teachers help me by asking their 
pupils to collect FRONTS of Royal Yeast Cake Boxes. 
Send fronts, until May 23, to Charlie Mills, Fleet, Alta. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOMEWORK 


Following is a report prepared and submitted by Mr. 
Raymond Shaul, B.A., Chairman of the Committee on Home- 
work. This Committee was set up by the Executive of the 
A.T.A. to investigate the Homework problem in Alberta. 


In the following report no attempt is made to draw con- 
clusions from the data that are presented. However, it is felt 
that the information supplied here may be of some value to 
administrators or others who have to make decisions con- 
cerning Homework. 


Number of Cases: 

In all 1,818 replies to questionnaires were tabulated. 
These were distributed as follows: 

(a) Teachers: 121 cases—22 in Division II; 54 in 

Division III; 55 in Division IV. 
(b) Pupils: 971 cases—Grade XI, 195; Grade IX, 209; 
Grade VII, 260; Grade V, 307. 
(c) Parents and Guardians: 726 cases—180 were par- 
ents of Grade XI pupils; 163 of Grade IX pupils; 
181 of Grade VII pupils and 202 of Grade V pupils. 
Explanation: 

(1) The positive answers only are tabulated here. The 
percentages were obtained using as 100 the total number of 
eases under consideration in the group being considered. 
Thus the percentages given here are generally somewhat 
lower than they would have been had the number answering 
any particular question been taken as the 100 base. 

(2) The Grades questioned were V, VII, IX and XI. 
Thus in the replies of the teachers, Division II concerns 
Grade V; Division III, Grades VII and IX; and Division IV, 
Grade XI. 

REPLIES OF TEACHERS 

1. What time do you consider necessary for a pupil in 
the following Divisions, to spend in Homework, in order 
to make a Grade per year? 


Min. Max. Av. 
Division II 0 6 1:12 Hours per week 
Division III 0 7 3:38 “ “ "5 
Division IV 0 10 4:40 “ “ “ 


2. Do you consider the present amount of Homework 
as outlined in Question 1, excessive? 
Division II—10% ‘‘Yes’’. 
Division III—33%% ‘Yes’. 
Division IV—33%% ‘Yes’. 
8. What is the number of hours of Homework that 
should be expected of a child in the following Divisions: 


Min. Max. Vv. 
Division II 0 5 1:06 Hours per week 
Division III 0 10 4:03 53 - ” 
Division IV 0 20 8:50 ” - 


4. Should definite limits be set as to the maximum 
amount of Homework assigned? 
Division II—65% ‘Yes’. 
Division IIJ—51% “Yes”. 
Division IV—67% “Yes”. 
5. Is there any such limit in your school? 
Division II teachers—30% “Yes”’. 
Division III teachers—17% ‘“‘Yes”’. 
Division IV teachers—20% “Yes’’. 


6. If you give Homework, do you increase or diminish 
the week-end assignment? 


Increase Diminish Leave Give None 
Unchanged 
Division II 14% 58% 14% 14% 
Division III 10% 51% 36% 3% 
Division IV 14% 37% 49% 


7. What is the average amount of Homework done by 
your three best pupils? 


Min. Max. Av. 
Division II 0 6 1:59 Hours per week 
Division III 0 q 2.02 “ “ “ 
Division IV 1% 22 9:37 “ “ “ 
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8. What is the average amount of Homework done by 
your three weakest pupils? 


Min. Max. Av. 
Division II 0 1% 0.46 Hours per week 
Division III 0 5 1:08 “ “ “ 
Division IV 0 8 1.20 “ “ “ 


9. If you favor Homework list in order the three great- 
est benefits to the child from doing Homework. 
Division II: 
(1) Teaches responsibility and aids individual 
work; 
(2) Child uses time to advantage; 
(3) Child does more work. 
Division III: 
(1) Teaches responsibility and aids individual 
work; 
(2) Child does more work; 
(3) Child learns to use references. 
Division IV: 
(1) Teaches responsibility and individual work; 
(2) Child does more work; 
(3) Learns to use time to advantage. 


10. In doing Homework do your pupils prepare new work 
or continue work that has been begun in school? 


Prepare Continue 
New Work Work 
Sree TE. vi siccws 18% 22% 
Division III ...... 23% 17% 
Division TV 4.3. 17% 83% 


11. Do your better pupils have sufficient time to do all 
preparation, etc., during spare periods at school or in 
supervised study periods? 

Division II—80% “Yes”. 
Division 11I—66% ‘‘Yes’’. 
Division IV—29% “Yes”. 


12. If you disapprove of Homework, list in order of im- 
portance three reasons: 

Division II: 
(1) The school day is long enough; 
(2) Child may acquire poor study habits; 
(8) Injurious to health. 

Division III: 
(1) The school day is long enough; 
(2) Labor of checking for the teacher; 
(3) Children work under poor conditions and 

learn poor study habits. 

Division IV: 
(1) Homework is not well done; 
(2) Interferes with child’s recreation; 
(3) Labor of checking the work by the teacher. 


13. Do you think that Homework is of any value in pre- 

venting children loitering about the streets, etc? 
Division II—60% ‘Yes’. 
Division III—55% “Yes”. 
Division IV—63% “Yes”. 

14. Do you think that Homework is of any value to the 
child in that in studying by himself he has to do his own 
organizing, etc.? 

Division II—73% “Yes”. 
Division III—87% “Yes” . 
Division IV—83% “Yes”. 

15. Where do you think a child can concentrate best, at 
school or at home? 

Division II—96% “At school’’. 
Division ITI—85% ‘‘At school’. 
Division IV—76% ‘At school”. 
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16. Have you noticed a changing attitude towards Home- 
work on the part of pupils and parents during the last few 
years? If so, what is it? 

Division II—41% “Yes”. 

Division III—48% “Yes’’. 

Division IV—61% ‘“‘Yes’”’; “Less wanted, general in- 
difference”’. 


17a. It is suggested that teaching periods be lengthened 
but that their number per day be cut so as to provide for 
supervised study during each period. (1) Would you favor 
such a scheme if it were possible? (2) Have you ever tried 
this scheme? 
Division II—(1) 91% “Yes”; (2) 30% “Yes’’. 
Division III—(1) 96% “Yes”; (2) 52% “Yes’’. 
Division IV—(1) 92% “Yes’’; (2) 31% “Yes”. 
b. (1)—Could such a system be arranged in your 
school at present? (2) If not, why not? 
Division II—(1) 33%% “Yes”; (2) Too heavy schools 
and courses. 
Division III—(1) 62% “Yes’’. 
Division IV—31% “Yes”; (2) Too heavy schools 
and courses. 


18. If you teach High School would you favor a super- 
vised study period for High School pupils after school 
hours? 

Division IV—38% ‘‘Yes”’. 


REPLIES OF PUPILS 
1. Have you hobbies? 
Grade XI—71% ‘Yes’. 
Grade 1X—74% “Yes”. 
Grade VII—82% ‘“‘Yes’’. 
Grade V—86% “Yes”. 
2. State in order the school subjects upon which you 
spend most out-of-school time. 
Grade XI—29% list Math. first; 16% English; 15% 
Science; 18% French. 
Grade IX—60% list Math. first; 14% English and 
6% Science. 
Grade VII—29% list English first; 25% Math.; 
12% Science. 
Grade V—49% list English first; 14% list Math. 
first; 5% Enterprises. 


8. Things upon which pupils spend one or more hours 
per week: 

Grade XI—84% list reading papers; 69% sports; 
64% books; 68% housework. 

Grade IX—79% reading papers; 69% lists sports; 
63% books; 68% chores. 

Grade VII—87% list papers; 75% books; 71% 
sports; 68% housework. 

Grade V—58% list books; 57% sports; 53% papers; 
51% housework. 


4. How many hours per week do you spend on Home- 
work: 


Min. Max. Av. 
Grade XI 0 24 9:36 Hours per week 
Grade 1X 0 24 6:20 “ “ “ 
Grade VII 0 12 3:18 “ “ “ 
Grade V 0 9 1:55 “ “ “ 


5. (a) Do you think there should be Homework? 

Grade XI—76% ‘“Yes’’; Grade IX—66% “Yes”; 
Grade VII 76% ‘Yes’; Grade V—61% “Yes”. 

(b) Should the amount that you now do be reduced? 
Grade XI—51% “Yes”; Grade IX—34% “Yes’’; 
Grade VII—12% “Yes”; Grade V—4% “Yes”. 

(c) Should the amount that you now do be increased? 
Grade XI—6% “Yes”; Grade IX—5% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—8% “Yes”; Grade V—17% “Yes”’. 
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(d) Should the amount that you now do be left just 
as it is? 

Grade XI—41% “Yes”; Grade IX—59% “‘Yes’’; 

Grade VII—60% “Yes”; Grade V—47% “Yes”. 

6. Does your teacher make clear to you just how your 
Homework is to be done? 

Grade XI—69% “Yes”; Grade IX—82% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—82% “Yes”. 

7. When Homework is given does the teacher explain 
the parts that will likely give you difficulty? 

Grade XI—77% “Yes”; Grade 1X—82% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—68% “Yes”. 

8. Name the school subject that you now take that you 
like least: 

Grade XI—30% listed Math. first; 18% History; 
11% English. 

Grade IX—29% listed Math. first; 21% Science; 
13% English. : 

Grade VII—31% listed Social Studies first; 21% 
English; 18% Science. 

Grade V—25% listed Arithmetic first; 13% Social 
Studies; 12% English. 

9. If you are taking subjects from more than one 
teacher at school, does it seem to you that some of the 
teachers monopolise the Homework time? 

Grade XI—51% “Yes”; Grade IX 31% “Yes”. 

10. In preparing for an examination can you study best 
at school? 

Grade XI—19% “Yes”; Grade IX—24% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—24% “Yes”. 

11. Does the presence of a teacher disturb you when you 

are studying? 
Grade XI—44% “Yes”; Grade IX—28% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—36% “Yes’’. 
12. Can you study best when you are absolutely alone? 
Grade XI—85% “Yes”; Grade IX—77% “Yes”; 
Grade VII 84% ‘Yes’; Grade V—82% ‘“‘Yes”’. 

18. Do you think there is any value to yourself in study- 

ing at home where you do your own organizing, etc.? 
Grade XI—78% “Yes”; Grade IX—67% “Yes’’; 
Grade VII—44% “Yes.” 

14. Do you think that compulsory Homework is good for 
you for any other reason than that it may help you pass your 
examination? 

Grade XI—33% “Yes”; Grade IX—30% “Yes’’. 

15. Have you learned anything about study methods 
which you might use to help you in your studying? 

Grade XI—46% “Yes’; Grade IX—45% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—44% “Yes”. 

16. Have you a room where you can go to study without 
being disturbed by other members of the family? 

Grade XI—64% “Yes”; Grade IX—56% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—68% “Yes”. 

17. If you were asked to make a choice between no 
Homework and an extra year at school on the one hand, 
and continued Homework on the other, which would you 
chose? 

Grade XI—65% “Homework”; Grade IX—82% 
“Homework”; Grade VII—85% ‘‘Homework’”’. 


REPLIES OF PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 
Note—The Roman Numerals given below are used to 
indicate the replies of parents of children in different 
grades. Thus: XI—86% “Yes”; means that 86% of the 
parents of Grade XI children answered, “Yes”, to that 
particular question. 
1. (a) Do you think the Homework at present given to 
your child is about the right amount? 
Grade XI—52% “Yes”; Grade IX—78% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—-65% ‘‘Yes’’; Grade V—60% “‘Yes”’. 
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(b) Do you think the Homework at present given to 
your child is too much? 
Grade XI—32% “Yes”; Grade IX—7% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—5% “Yes”; Grade V—3% “Yes”. 
(c) Do you think the Homework at present given 
your child is too little? 
Grade XI—(None); Grade IX—5% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—8% “Yes”; Grade V—11% “Yes”. 


2. Do you prefer some Homework? 
Grade XI—92% “Yes”; Xrade IX—87% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—69% “Yes”; Grade V—66% “Yes”. 


8. When your child does his Homework does he under- 
stand it? 
Grade XI—87% “Yes’’; Grade IX—81% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—95% “Yes”; Grade V—87% ‘Yes’. 
4. Do you think that compulsory Homework is good for 
your child for any other reason than it may 
help him in his school work? 
Grade XI—43% “Yes”; Grade IX—48% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—41% “Yes”; Grade V—35% “Yes”. 
5. Does your child seem to understand the schoolwork 
on which the Homework is based? 
Grade XI—90% “Yes”; Grade IX—92% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—88% “Yes”; Grade V—78% ‘“‘Yes’’. 
6. Does your child do any Homework that has not been 
assigned as Homework by the teacher? 
Grade XI—62% “Yes”; Grade IX—55% “‘Yes’’; 
Grade VII—51% “Yes”; Grade V—41% ‘‘Yes”. 
7 How long each school night or morning does your 


child spend on Homework? 


Min. Max. Av. 


Parents of Grade XI pupils % 5 2:02 Hours per day 


Parents of Grade IX pupils 0 4% 1:15 
Parents of Grade VII pupils 0 3 0:50 = - “ 
Parents of Grade V pupils 0 2 0:31 “ “4 


8. Do you see to it that your child spends a definite 
period on Homework each day? 
Grade XI—39% “Yes”; Grade IX—47% “Yes’’; 
Grade VII—47% “Yes”; Grade V—40% ‘‘Yes’’. 
9. Do you help your child with his Homework? 


Seldom Often Always 
Parents of Grade XI pupils 138% 3% 1% 
Parents of Grade IX pupils 13% 10% 
Parents of Grade VII pupils 69% 14% 2% 
Parents of Grade V pupils 58% 21% 8% 


10. Does Homework in the amount your child does at 
present prevent him from getting enough 
outdoor exercise? 

Grade XI—24% “Yes”; Grade IX—7% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—3% “Yes”; Grade V—6% “Yes” 

11. Do you consider that Homework in the amount that 
your child does at present is injurious to his 
health? 

Grade XI—16% “Yes”; Grade IX—6% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—0% “Yes”; Grade V—3% “Yes”. 

12. Does your child worry over his Homework? 

Grade XI—31% “Yes’’; Grade IX—24% “Yes’’; 
Grade VII—23% ‘Yes’; Grade V-—17% “Yes”. 

13. Do you fix a time each night by which this child must 
be in bed? 

Grade XI—40% “Yes”; Grade IX—60% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—59% “Yes”; Grade V—86% “Yes”. 
14. How many hours of sleep each night does your child 


get? 
Min. Max. Av. 
Parents of Grade XI pupils 6 11 8:30 Hours per night 
Parents of Grade IX pupils 7 11 9:15 _ _ 7 
Parents of Grade VII pupils 8 12 9:36 - > ” 
Parents of Grade V pupils 8 12 9:55 = - 


15. Do you think that there should be any differences in 
the amounts of Homework your child does in 
different seasons of the year? 

Grade XI—33% “Yes” Grade IX—46% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—39% “Yes”; Grade V—28% “Yes”. 
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16. If your child does Homework does he concentrate 
during the Homework period? 
Grade XI—79% ‘Yes’; Grade IX—82% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—85% “Yes”; Grade V—68% “Yes”. 
17. If your child has more than one teacher does it seem 
to you that some of the teachers monopolize 
the Homework time? 
Grade XI—46% “Yes”; Grade—IX 19% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—6%. 


18. Does the fact that your child does Homework inter- 
fere with the lives of other members of the 
family? 

Grade XI—11% “Yes”; Grade IX—10% “Yes”; 
Grade VII—8% “Yes”; Grade V—5% “Yes”. 


19. Is there any particular reason that your child should 
finish school as quickly as possible? 

Grade XI 26% “Yes”; Grade IX 22% “Yes”; 

Grade VII—17% ‘Yes’; Grade V—9% “Yes”. 


A MAP OF CANADA 


The Department of Mines and Resources has issued a 
third edition of the new map of Canada. This 100-mile-to-the- 
inch sheet has proved very popular and since it was first 
published about two years ago over 20,000 copies have been 
distributed to applicants in all parts of the Dominion and 
abroad. The new issue of 10,000 copies is to meet the continued 
demand for this map. The map shows the provinces, districts, 
railway lines, cities, towns, main rivers, and principal lakes 
and islands. It is 25 inches by 36 inches in size and is suitable 
fer ready reference for general infoimation about Canada’s 
3,694,863 square miles of territory. 


Copies of the map may be obtained from the Surveyor 
General, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, at 
25 cents per copy. A copy will be furnished free to any school 
upon the application of the principal or school board. 





Visual Instruction Equipment 





requirements. 


We supply Lantern Slides and Film Slide 
Projectors, Silent and Sound Motion Picture 
Machines. 


Free of Customs Duty and Sales Tax for 
School Purposes. 


Write for Advice, Lists and Catalogues to— 


Department of Extension 


(Division of Visual Instruction) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 


Should. be carefully chosen in relation to the 
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Report on the Last Trustees’ Convention 


Total Number of Trustees in Alberta 
(11,300) 


Total Number of Trustees registering at a 
the Convention (under 600). 1/19 


Total number of Trustees represented by 
the registration (approximately 1,785). 8/19 


11,300 


Why are the Trustees Like That? 


“Yesterday the convention of school trustees discussed pro 
and con the merits and demerits of the larger school unit. 
All the arguments, all the evidence, all the experience that 
was presented to them led only to the conclusion that wher- 
ever school districts had been consolidated it had been for the 
benefit of the whole body of taxpayers. And yet in the face 
of this evidence they denounced the plan. 


“It is hardly likely that the Minister of Education will be 
influenced by these trustees’ denunciation, but rather by the 


arguments and the evidence. It becomes clear again that 
delegates to this, as to many conventions, leave home with 
instructions to support or oppose certain proposals and that 
they consider some kind of loyalty to those who are paying 
their expenses of more importance than the facts. 


“Nothing could have been more convincing than the 
evidence presented yesterday to these trustees. It is impossible 
to imagine what their verdict was based on.” 

—The Albertan, Feb. 4, 1938. 








THE TEACHERS’ FAVORITE 
RESTAURANT 


MEET YOUR TEACHER FRIENDS 
FOR LUNCH AT THE SHASTA 
The Choice of Many Tasty 


Combinations at Popular 
Prices 


CABARET DANCES 


IN THE LOVELY 
PEACOCK ROOM | 
EVERY NIGHT EXCEPT MONDAY | 











Alberta 






Edmonton 


————————— 
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TEACFIERS ||. .. 


E have at present considerable 
material, pamphlets, lectures, etc., 
4 concerning the production, process- 
ing and distribution of Milk, its food value 
and relation to health, the importance of 
pasteurization, etc. Much of this may be of 
practical value to you and we are always 
pleased to fill your requests. 


Plant on 109th Street 
Phone 25151 
Visitors Welcome 
Inspection Invited 


Edmonton City 
Dairy, Ltd, 








Easter, 1938—The A.T.A.’s 21st Birthday 
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EATON’S 1938 
Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue is 
now ready. If you 
have not already 
received your copy, 
write for it today. 
#T. EATON Cun 


WINNIPEG CANADA 











PRICE GUIDE 
uh 


CANADA 


“What would it cost at EATON’S?” 


is a yardstick of value all over Canada. Prices in 
EATON'S Catalogue are accepted as the standard by 
which millions of Canadians appraise just what value 
they are obtaining for every shopping dollar. 


Family Budgets are set by this handbook of the West, 
and economies often unhoped-for are accomplished. 
It brings the latest fashions to the smallest communities, 
and the markets of all the world to the most isolated 
farm-house. Small wonder that the arrival of each 
new issue is an event eagerly awaited in hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian homes. 


Accurate descriptions, reliable information, exactly 
drawn illustrations and clear price markings make it 
as easy to “shop” from EATON'S Catalogue as over 
@ city counter, 


EATONS 
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Teachers’ Helps Department 


Edited by W. D. McDougall, B.A., Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


Miss Lillian Bishop contributes the feature articles, “We 
Learn About Leather”. The outline of the enterprise is pre- 
ceded by an extract from “The Shoe and Leather Journal”. 
The brief article on problem-solving is a resumé of a chapter 
of “The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence, N.S.S.E.” 


The Problem Method 


Problem-solving is the type of learning most important 
in social studies, science and mathematics. These subjects 
serve to explain “how men exploit the physical world to 
satisfy their needs and desires, how they combine with one 
another to attain their joint purposes, how they compete 
with one another to attain their several purposes” and how 
they express exact relationships explicitly and definitely. 
The learner must understand the explanation of these 
matters either by puzzling out a solution by his own efforts 
or by following the explanation of another. By the one 
process or the other he finally attains what some psychol- 
ogists call insight; he has come to apprehend some relation 
or set of relations. Various elements have fallen into a 
pattern, have become a meaningful whole. To bring facts 
into relation in this fashion is the highest and most distinc- 
tively human form of learning. 

The habits of thinking involved in problem-solving, like 
other habits, are delevoped through practice, and it is the 
function of the school to provide those problem-solving 
situations which call forth the active response of the pupils. 

In “How We Think’’, Dewey outlines the steps involved 
in the thinking process: (1) Origin in some perplexity, con- 
fusion or doubt; (2) a tentative plan based on analogous 
past experience and prior knowledge; (3) careful examina- 
tion and criticism of the plan; and (4) the maintenance of 
a state of doubt during the carrying on of systematic and 
protracted inquiry. 

From this description of the thinking process it is evi- 
dent that varied problem-solving situations must and do 
confront the pupil daily. Some of these problems are simple, 
requiring only a moment’s consideration before being effec- 
tively disposed of, but other problems are more complicated, 
demanding mature deliberation and prolonged study. 

It is apparent, then, that thinking is as fundamental in 
the life of the youth as it is in the life of his father. In 
school it is the problem of the teacher to provide many 
situations which will lead to the development of habits of 
logically inquiring, concluding, and acting. To achieve its 
purpose the problem must be accepted by the pupil as his 
own, as one which he feels a real need for solving. Without 
this incentive of realism there will be slight evidence of 
problem-solving. But with the recognition and acceptance 
of the problem the pupil must test facts, evaluate evidence, 
and suspend judgment until adequate data are obtained for 
a solution of the problem. In the very earliest stages of the 
child’s school career this spirit of inquiry can be developed. 
With such a habit formed the pupil will have a thoughtful, 
critical attitude in his reading and conversing, and will ex- 
amine critically all available facts before making any 
deductions. 

Present-day chaotic social conditions indicate the need 
for such training in meeting problems critically and apprais- 
ingly. It seems reasonable to assume that pupils who have 
constantly been brought up against situations requiring 
solution, and having partly solved their own problems, will 
be increasingly intelligent about social problems, and will 
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be better able to deal with them when, in later years, the 
difficulties are theirs. 


“Leather’s Contribution to Civilization” 

By Miss Lillian Bishop, Pearce, (Courtesy of “The Shoe 
and Leather Journal’’). 

The history of the tanning industry is intimately tied up 
with the story of human existence on this planet. In the 
course of its development, it has proceeded from the rough 
products of its crude beginnings, in prehistoric times, along 
with the cumulative refinement in human taste, to its high 
standards of beauty and elegance, in our period. 

Among primitive man, the use of hides or skins was one 
of the first characteristics of his spirit of observation and 
his capacity for adjustment to conditions of life around 
him. Man, as the only animal who had no natural fur or 
hair covering to shield him from extremes of weather, ex- 
posed as he was to the rigors of frost and snow, must have 
noted how other species of animals all about him were 
shielded against the elements by a protective covering of 
some kind. It was but natural that he should evolve the idea 
of taking away that covering and using it for his own 
protection. 

In the Stone Age, he learned to cut the skin into strips 
which served to attach a flint hatchet or other sharp stone 
to its wooden handle. However, it is certain that in those 
prehistoric times, the art of tanning was neither known nor 
practised. Nevertheless, the earliest historical records indi- 
cate that primitive man soon learned some preservative 
procedure was absolutely necessary to keep a skin from de- 
composing, after it had been taken off from the animal’s 
back. These rudimentary tanning processes, in the main, 
consisted either of drying skins in the sun, or of exposing 
them to the smoke of an open fire. 

Egyptians used leathers of various kinds for wrapping 
their dead. As for the sandals which they put on their feet, 
these were held in place by thin bands of leather. Certain 
frescoes painted in the recently-excavated tombs of 
Hypages, which go back more than 30 centuries, show the 
existence of numerous articles made of leather or of dried 
skin. 

Certain savage tribes of Africa and Australia, as well as 
the Baskirs of Russia, still utilize these primitive methods, 
even in our times. As a matter of fact, the negroes of the 
Congo achieve most remarkable results from the skins which 
they treat in this way. But primitive man soon realized that 
merely drying or smoking skins failed to give all the values 
that could be derived from them, and so he sought for means 
to soften them, and for that purpose he used sour milk, 
urine and fatty substances. 

According to the Oriental Chronicle, Memranus, three 
thousand years before Christ, showed the Sidonians how to 
use skins for clothing; while the Chinese attribute to Chin 
Fang, founder of the Chang dynasty of Emperors, the 
origin of the discovery of tanning processes, approximately 
1760 B.C. 

It would seem, therefore, that from the most remote 
antiquity, leather has played a leading role, and it can be 
said that its development progressed along with the march 
of civilization itself. It should be noted that leather served 
for a great variety of objects, among them wine-skins made 
of cowhide such as the Greeks used, the shields and quivers 
of the ancient Egyptians, the sails of the northern barbar- 
ians. The slow centuries rolled on: the leather industry kept 
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on developing; the art of tanning became more and more 
perfected. About thirty centuries before the Christian era, 
the Hebrews fabricated parchment, and thereby contributed 
enormously to the prodigious development of civilization, 
because, from that moment they were enabled to preserve 
and hand down the recorded expressions of human thought. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that this parchment was a 
good skin, sheepskin, or even a still-born lambskin which 
was processed so as to be curable, light and impermeable, 
so that it could take writing readily. 

The barbarians who invaded France and the Low 
Countries made much use of crudely worked leathers. They 
had tents and big awnings made of the skins of the larger 
animals. These tribes in the course of their various in- 
vasions, spread the cult of leather in the Near East as well. 
While the Western peoples used horsehides, the Eastern 
races were more inclined to the use of goat-skins and sheep- 
skins. During the period of Roman occupation, the northern 
countries made fancy leathers. The Venetians initiated our 
ancestors into the manufacture of shagreen, that ancient 
grained leather made of the hides of asses, of horses and of 
mules, and which was used for centuries as a covering for 
boxes, for furniture and for books. 

Several centuries later, the Spaniards originated the 
making of moroccos and cordovans, which attained quite a 
vogue, and the demand for which became so widespread as 
to force other types of leather to seek further improve- 
ment, in order to maintain their supremacy. 

Note: Excellent material on a study of textiles will be 
found in the “Instructor” for January, 1937. 


DIVISION II—ENTERPRISE 


Title: We Learn About Leather 
Desired Outcomes: 

Curiosity about nature; appreciation of initiative and 
courage; appreciation of values and qualities of things; an 
attitude of interest in people of former ages; a respect for 
people of other lands; the ability to organize material; 
accuracy in reporting what one has read. 

Statement of Aim (Prospect): 

To appreciate the clothing problem of our early 
ancestors; to collect information concerning the use and 
preparations of different kinds of leather through the ages; 
to illustrate by means of animated maps, etc., where these 
leathers are produced and by what animals; to collect (and 
model) leather articles; to write stories and dramatize plays. 
Motivation: 

Pictures—The January ‘Pictorial Education” has some 
fine ones, e.g., “The Lapps and their Reindeer,” “Cattle in 
Uganda”. The February edition has ‘The Fur Trappers’. 

Stories—“The Story in a Pair of Shoes,” or “A Piece 
of Rawhide’’. 

I.—What is Leather? 


Discussions: 

From what is leather made? 

How do our shoes differ? 

What difference do you notice between the sole and the 
upper? Why is there this difference? 

What is Morocco leather? (Goat skins tanned with 
sumach which gives a light-colored product.) 
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What is Russia leather? (The peculiar odor is due to an 
oil, prepared from distilled birch bark, which is used for 
currying the leather. The dull red color is produced by 
dyeing with red wood.) 

Why has leather supplanted all other material? (80% 
of the world’s leather is used for shoes because of its dura- 
bility, pliability and workability. ) 

Is the production of leather an industry itself or the 
by-product of an industry? 

What is the distinction between skin, hide and leather? 

What is suede leather? (The flesh side.) 


What is patent leather? (A tightly stretched skin or 
skiver with a varnish of linseed oil containing lampblack or 
other pigment. ) 

Lessons: f 

How to write a business letter: (a) for information; 
(b) for samples. How to address and stamp an envelope. 
Activities: 

1. Chart of animals which supply us with leather. 

2. A booklet or stories or nature talks written on these 
animals. 

8. Write a letter to a class in an Indian School for in- 
formation concerning: (1) The methods used in the prepara- 
tion of leather by the Indians; and (2) The use made of 
this leather. 

4. A large animated map (cloth or blackboard) showing 
the animals and reptiles in regions where different varieties 
of leather are produced. 

5. Poems for verse speaking, e.g., “The Coyote”. 

6. Drawing, painting and shading pictures for the chart, 
and collecting pictures of the animals. 


II.—What are the Uses of Leather? 


Discussions: 


1. How was leather used in ancient times: (a) In Europe 
and Asia, by Greeks, Russians, Chinese, Egyptians?; (b) In 
America by Indians, Eskimos and Pioneers? (Homes, 
moccasins, snowshoes, sleds, kayaks, hinges, robes, etc.) 

2. How is leather used in the modern world? A discus- 
sion of footwear, harness, furniture covering, drive belts, 
sporting goods, suitcases, trunks, book binding, protective 
clothing, ete. 

Lessons: 

1. Qualities of the shoes that are best for our feet. 
(Good leather is wasted if they are not a good fit.) 

2. Why leather makes the best shoes. (Why are wooden 
shoes, sandals, etc., used so little now?) 

8. How to write an interesting diary. 

Activities: 

1. Examine the picture of Hrothgar in the Grade VI 
Reader. 

2. Make a “Foot Comforts” chart which shows the effect 
of different kinds of shoes on the feet. 

8. Collect leather articles for display: shoes, gloves of 
four or five different kinds, leather straps, comb cases, book 
covers, cases, belts, holsters, chapps. 

4. Make up articles with designs by tooling, carving, 
stencilling and lacing. 
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5. Model a davenport and leather covered chairs, or 
furnish a model house, showing rugs, trunks, davenport, 
ete. 

6. Visit a leather, furniture or sport-goods store and 
have individuals or groups report on the purposes for which 
they saw the leather used and the prices that were charged, 
and why. (In rural schools the pupils who go to town on 
Saturday could do this.) 

7. Read stories of the early Danes, Indians, Pioneers, ete. 

8. Write reports and stories on all the above material. 

9. Dramatic Play—‘We visit our Shoemaker,” and “We 
Visit an Old Fashioned Cobbler,” and “We Buy New Shoes.” 


III.—Preparation of Leather for Use 
Discussions: 

1. What is tanning? 

2. Why is it necessary? 

3. What can be used in the process? (Vegetable Tannage, 
Chrome or Mineral Tannage, Oil Tannage.) 

4, How are (a) green hides (b) salted hides prepared 
for tanning? 

5. What are the steps in preparing for the process? 
(Washing, removal of hair, soaking, etc.) 

Lessons: 

1. Some of the reference material on the above, which 
may be lacking in simple form, might be presented in formal 
lessons, i.e., on tanning, dyeing, etc. 

2. How to write a note of thanks to the Indian children 
for the information. 

Activities: 

1. If possible, go to see how hides are treated at a pack- 
ing plant or tannery; or visit the local shoemaker who may be 
willing to supply the necessary information. 

2. Scrape and prepare a piece of hide for tanning. 

3. Try the effect of oils (olive oil will do) on the hide. 

4. Experiment with the chemicals and salts. 

5. Prepare and present reports. 


I1V.—What are the Substitutes for Leather and Why are 
They Used? 
Discussions: 

1. Why have we substituted for leather? 

2. Where have you seen them used? 

8. From what are they made? 

4. Where can shoe manufacturers sometimes use substi- 
tutes to bring about a decrease in price? 

5. What is the result of using such substitutes? 

6. Which substitute was used first? (Oilcloth, which is 
canvas painted with linseed oil and coloring materials.) 

7. What followed? (a) Linoleum, which is ground cork 
mixed with linseed oil, and (b) artificial leather and cellu- 
lose (similar to that in rayon). 

Lessons: 

1. How to make a graph. 
Activities: 

1. Collect information from catalogues and merchants 
regarding comparative costs of these substitutes. 

2. Make a graph showing the relative prices of the dif- 
ferent varieties of leather and their substitutes. 

3. Reports on the reasons for the differences in prices. 

4, Collect samples of these substitutes. 
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5. Tell the story of cellulose. 


6. Write a letter to “Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal” 
for material on and samples of, cellophane. This will supply 
material on “cellulose”. 

7. Prepare reports concerning the composition and manu- 
facture of substitutes. 

Tests: 

Objective tests, and check-up in habits, skills, ete. 
Culmination: 

A Demonstration. 

No rehearsals are necessary. A chairman is selected and 
each pupil (or group) shows what has been done and tells 
about it. Some of the information collected may be presented 
in the form of stories or reports. Another class or the parents 
may be invited for the occasion. 


References 


1. The Grolier Society, Ltd., Publishers, The Federal 
Building, Toronto, will send one copy of a unit on leather 
free to any teacher. (Additional copies 3c each.) 

2. The Science of Things about Us. (Rush) 

8. The World About Us. (McFee) 

4, Stories of Industries. 

5. Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. (Bonser and 
Mossman) 

6. Manufacturers. (Rocheleau) 

7. Leathercraft for Amateurs. (Eleanor E. Barceg) 
(From the Beacon Press Handicraft Series) 

8. Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. (Frank H. Thorp) 

9. Some Useful Animals. (John Monteith) 

10. Wild Animals Every Child Should Know. 

11. Old National Geographics. (These may be procured 
for 25c a dozen from Washington, D.C., by teachers only. The 
June 1928 edition is good.) 

12. Some small books such as “Cave Dwellers” may be 
purchased for a few cents in the 15 cent store. 

13. The Children’s Magazine. (For stories such as “Mus- 
krats at Perry’s Slough.”) 

14. The Canadian Readers. (For “The Shoemaker and the 
Elves,” “The Coyote,” etc.) 

15. The World of Today, ch. XIII (McDougall & Pater- 
son.) 


TROUBLESOME PREPOSITIONS 


Here, in response to an inquiry, are the answers to Exer- 
cise I, of Lesson 37, in “Sense and Structure.” 


1. with 13. with 24. of 

2. with 14. to, of 25. between 
3. to 15. on 26. in 

4, to 16. at, of 27. from 
5. with, with 17. in, in 28. of 

6. with 18. at 29. with 
7. with 19. into 30. from 
8. with, with 20. from 31. for 
9. of 21. from 32. into 
10. of 22. among 33. at 
11. from 23. at 84. at 
12. in 


The more difficult sections of Lesson 15 were dealt with 
in the April, 1937, issue. 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local held its regular 
monthly meeting in the Andrew School on Feb- 
ruary 19. Seven resolutions were listed for 
forwarding to the local executive. T. Shandro 
was selected as delegate to the Easter Conven- 
tion. 

Following the regular business session two 
interesting reports were given. In the first re- 
port T. Shandro, local president, outlined in a 
general way the Unit set-up both from the 
Trustees’ and the teachers’ viewpoint. He also 
enumerated several highlights connected with 
salary schedule and present salaries within the 
Local. 

L. L. Kostash, sub-local president then gave 
a report on “What the Inspector Expects When 
He Enters the Classroom”. 

The next meeting was called for Saturday 
afternoon, March 19, at 3 pm. in the Andrew 
School. 


ATHABASCA 


The regular monthly meeting of the Atha- 
basca Sub-local of the A.T.A. was held on 
January 15th in the form of a skating party. 
Refreshments were served afterwards at the 
home of Mrs. F. Falconer. 


BASHAW 


The regular meeting of the Bashaw A.T.A. 
Local was held in the Bashaw High School 
on February 5th. Due to adverse weather con- 
ditions only six members were present. It was 
decided at this meeting to shelve the idea of 
obtaining a moving picture machine for this 
year. The next regular meeting will be held on 
Saturday, April 2nd at 3 p.m. 


BASSANO 

The Bassano A.T.A. Sub-local was organized 
on Saturday afternoon, February 5 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Currie, Bassano. Seven 
teachers were present. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mr. John Aitken; Vice- 
President, Mr. S. Meeres; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Ralph Arrison; District Councillor, Mr. S. 
Rae; Press Correspondent, Miss Dorothy 
Shantz. 

The next meeting will be held on March 5 in 
the Bassano High School at 1 p.m. Mr. McLaws 
of Bassano will speak to the teachers. After 
the meeting adjourned Mrs. Currie served a 
delicious lunch. 


BELLIS 


A meeting of the teachers of Bellis Sub-local 
was held on January 29, with Mr. J. M. Repka 
in the chair. After the reading of the minutes, 
nomination of the delegates took place for the 
coming convention which is to be held in Cal- 
gary during the Easter vacation. Mr. J. M. 
Repka was nominated. Miss K. Nykolaychuk 
was also nominated for the purpose, in case Mr. 
Repka may not be able to attend. 

A brief discussion took place regarding a 
play which is to be presented at Bellis by the 
local teachers. The title of the play is: “His 
Irish Dream Girl.” Mr. Pidruchney who was 
present outlined the purpose of organizing the 
Junior Agricultural Fair. It was decided that 
the “Teachers and Parents’ Education Week” 
meeting be held in Bellis Farmers’ Hall where 
every teacher and chairman of every school is 
to give a brief talk. The meeting was adjourned 
until we meet again with Vilna-Bellis local at 
Bellis on Saturday, March 5, at 2:00 p.m. 


BERWYN 


The regular meeting of the Berwyn Sub-local 
of the A.T.A. took place on February 5. After 
considerable routine business, a very delightful 
talk was given by Mrs. Terrel on “Life in 
Malta”. She recalled many interesting and 
amusing incidents of her life there. 

Miss Doris Attwood was appointed delegate 
to attend the Easter Convention. The next 
meeting will be held on March 5. 


BOW VALLEY 


The January meeting of the Bow Valley Sub- 
local was held in the Carseland School on Jan- 
uary 18. The teachers discussed Educational 
Week which is to be observed February 7 to 
11. It was decided to hold meetings in Strath- 
more and Carseland on February 9 and 10, and 
in several rural schools on other evenings dur- 
ing the week. 

The program was provided by the Carseland 
teachers. Talks were given on “‘The Montessori 
System of Teaching Arithmetic’, “Teaching of 
Dramatics in Grades VII to X”, and “General 
Shop”. After the meeting lunch was served at 
the home of Mr. Hoover. 
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BONNYVILLE 


The Bonnyville and District Sub-local A.T.A. 
held their monthly meeting on February 5th. In 
spite of the inclement weather, nine members 
were present, and one visitor, Mr. Hebert from 
the Indian School at Guerneyville. 

In the absence of the president, Miss Rose 
Lafleur opened the meeting. Following the 
reading and adoption of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, the Sub-local constitution was 
discussed and adopted. New resolutions and 
proposed amendments were also discussed. 

The meeting being over, the members sat 
to a tasty lunch served by Messrs. P. Du- 
rocher, L. Landry and R. Lamothe at the Cen- 
tral Cafe. 


BRUDERHEIM-LAMONT 


The regular monthly meeting of the Bruder- 
heim-Lamont Sub-local was held in Lamont 
School February 19. Business of the meeting 
consisted mainly of discussion and passage of 
resolutions dealing with pensions. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to mail copies of these to 
members of the Legislature for the constitu- 
encies adjoining the Lamont division. Resolu- 
tions for consideration by the Annual General 
meeting were also passed. 

Following the business part of the meeting, 
a talk was given by F. J. Ennis of Bruderheim 
on the science course in Elementary and In- 
termediate grades. Mr. Ennis made a number 
of helpful suggestions for the experimental 
presentation of the course. At the conclusion 
of the talk those present tendered a hearty 
vote of thanks. Lunch was then served by the 
teachers of the Lamont school and a very 
pleasant social hour was spent. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Walker School (Bruderheim 
Village) on March 19 at 2 p.m. All teachers in 
the vicinity of Bruderheim and Lamont are 
urged to attend. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


Due to the inclemency of the weather, it 
has been quite difficult for many teachers of 
this Sub-local to attend meetings. Six members 
were present at the meeting held in Endiang 
School on January 22nd. There was a discus- 
sion of some length in regard to plans for 
the Music and Drama Festival in the spring. 
Selections were chosen for recitations and 
choruses. It was decided to leave the choice 
of plays, solos, and duets to the individual 
teachers. It was also decided that the Sub- 
local purchase a trophy and a number of cer- 
tificates, suitably engraved, to be given at 
the Festival. The Byemoor business men have 
donated a cup to be given to the school having 
the winning play. This cup is to be competed 
for annually. The school winning it three times 
in succession is to become permanent possessor. 
Two Bingo Parties have been held recently— 
one in Endiang on February 4th and one in 
Byemoor on February 11th. Approximately $15 
was realized from these events for the library 
and festival fund. At the meeting in Byemoor on 
February 12, further plans were made in regard 
to the Festival. 


CAMROSE 


The Camrose Sub-local of the A.T.A. met in 
the Camrose High School January 22. After the 
business meeting Mr. F. Farley gave a very fine 
address dealing with the work of early orni- 
thologists of the West, more particularly Al- 
berta. In his address he referred to his own 
work dating from 1892 to the present. Mr. Far- 
ley’s enthusiasm was contagious and his listen- 
ers enjoyed a very pleasant afternoon. Mr. 
Markle in extending the thanks of the meeting 
moved that the meeting go on record as expres- 
sing the appreciation of the fine work Mr. Far- 
ley has done and is doing among Canadian 
scientists. 


CARDSTON 


The Cardston Sub-local of the A.T.A. met at 
the public school on February 7th. President 
D. D. Allred was in the chair. The meeting was 
opened by the singing of O Canada. Minutes 
were read and adopted. The meeting was then 
turned over to business, the School Fair being 
organized with the following officers: President, 
Mr. Ora Nielson; Vice-President, Mr. D. D. All- 
red; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Kearl. The 
week commencing February 7th being Educa- 
tional Week the address given by Mr. Grant of 
the high schoool staff on “Adult Education” was 
very timely and pleasing. 

After the singing of “God Save the King” the 
meeting was adjourned and refreshments were 
served in the Domestic Science room by the 
Misses Tolley, Christie and Kearl. 


COALDALE 


The Coaldale Sub-local held its monthly meet- 
ing at McLean School on February 8. Those 
present were entertained by an excellent con- 
cert given by the pupils of McLean School under 
the direction of Miss J. Nicol and Miss Sargent. 
Following the concert refreshments were served. 

The business meeting was then held. With Mr. 
White in the chair, a lively discussion took 
place, chiefly on the amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the A.T.A. It was then decided to have 
the next meeting on March 1. This is to take the 
form of a theatre party followed by the meeting 
to be held in White school. Following the 
meeting Bingo was played and prizes were 
awarded to the winners. 


COALHURST 

The January meeting of the Coalhurst Teach- 
ers’ Institute and A.T.A. local was held at 
Rolling Hill on January 21, at 8 p.m. Twelve 
teachers were present. The chief item of busi- 
ness was the discussion of the salary schedule 
drawn up by the representatives of the A.T.A. 
locals of the Lethbridge School Division No. 7. 
This schedule, which will make provision for 
experience before entering the Division and for 
Summer School and University work, will be 
presented to the Divisional Board for their 
consideration. Following the business meeting 
a social hour was enjoyed, during which games 
were played and refreshments served by the 
hostess of the evening, Miss Murray. 


DIDSBURY 

A regular meeting of the Didsbury Sub-local 
was held in the Didsbury Public School on 
February 5. Routine business was dispensed 
with and some amendments were voted on. A 
representative was elected to the Annual Con- 
vention. 

The business session was followed by an edu- 
cational and entertaining address on Australia 
by Mrs. J. Hislop. She told of her trip to the 
far distant continent and after enumerating 
instances relating to the people, the scenery, 
and the city of Sydney, told of the extensive 
sheep and cattle stations on which a great part 
of the population depends for a livelihood. This 
address was extremely interesting to all mem- 
bers present. Lunch was served after the meet- 
ing. 


EAST SMOKY 

The regular meeting of the East Smoky Sub- 
local was held in Debolt on February 12th at 
5 p.m. with seven attending. The filling of 
forms, the appointing of a delegate to the Easter 
Convention, and other business was carried out 
with dispatch. The question of holding local 
field meets, the winners to enter the Grande 
Prairie Sports Meet, was discussed. Also that 
of entering the Musical Festival. Resolutions 
were passed to be forwarded to the secretary 
of the local. Miss Satin was asked to prepare 
a paper on the teaching of literature in the 
ungraded school for the next meeting. The next 
meeting will be held Saturday, March 12, in the 
Debolt Church. 


ELMSWORTH 

The Elmsworth Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing of the year on January 15 at the home of 
Mrs. Miller. The chief topics of discussion were 
the constitution of the Sub-local and the track 
meet. After the business was completed lunch 
was served. 


EVANSBURG-WEST 

A meeting of the Evansburg-West District 
Association was held in the Edson School on 
January 22. The suggested salary schedule was 
revised. Mr. Stonehocker, as the teachers’ rep- 
resentative will be permitted to attend all 
meetings of the divisional board. The Teachers 
opinions will be solicited regarding future fall 
conventions being held in Edson. The follow- 
ing sub-association constitutions were read and 
the establishment of these sub-locals approved 
by the council: Peers, Niton, Mackay, Edson. 


FOREMOST 

The Executive meeting of the Foremost Local 
of the A.T.A. was held in Foremost on February 
5th. The organization of the division was dis- 
cussed. Sub-locals at Manyberries, Orion, Forty 
Mile, and Foremost are already functioning. 

The President, Mr. Frank Burgess, with the 
help of Supervisor H. A. Macgregor are to meet 
the teachers at Coutts on February 10 with 
the object of forming a Sub-local in the south- 
west corner of the Division. 

The Local suggested that a fee of 50c be 
collected from the members of the Sub-locals 
and that it be collected by the Secretary of 
the Foremost School Division No. 3. All Sub- 
locals should have their resolutions for the 
Annual General Easter Convention in the hands 
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of the Secretary together with their nomin- 
ations, if any, for the provincial executive. The 
Executive of the Foremost Local will hold 
their next meeting in Foremost on Friday 
afternoon March 4. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The January meeting of the Forst Saskatche- 
wan Sub-local was held in the Fort on Jan- 
uary 19. Before coming together for the meet- 
ing some of the members went sliding at the 
Fort slide. Afterwards, they joined the others 
at the home of Miss M. Looker, where the busi- 
ness meeting was held. Mr. Griffin led a dis- 
cussion about the action of the British govern- 
ment during the Ethiopian War and now in 
the war between China and Japan. Sections of 
an article on the subject written by Beverley 
Baxter were read. At the close of the meeting a 
delicious lunch was served by Miss Looker. 


GADSBY-BOTHA 


The regular meeting of the Gadsby-Botha 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. A. B. 
Allen, Gadsby, on February 12. Nine teachers 
of the district were in attendance, despite 
heavy roads, and evinced keen interest in the 
discussion which followed the introduction of 
the topic, “Music and the Music Festival” by 
Messrs. Tait and Evernden. These gentlemen 
were able to throw considerable light on the 
interpretation of the New Course in music, as 
well as to offer very acceptable suggestions in 
regard to Festival Work. Following the mo- 
tion of adjournment, Mrs. Allen served a very 
tasty luncheon. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE-WEST McLENNAN 


This new Association, which has been formed 
over a very wide-spread area, and which in- 
cludes eleven active Sub-locals, is endeavoring 
to carry out an extensive programme under 
the direction of the following Executive Com- 
mittee: President, J. Edgar Murray; Past Pres- 
ident, H. T. Sparby; Vice-President, G. Forbes; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. H. Blocksidge; Press 
Correspondent, Hilda C. Muttart. 

The current activities are as follows: An 
Educational Research Committee under the able 
leadership of Mr. H. L. King of Beaverlodge 
has been formed. Lists of useful classroom 
books for a circulation library are being com- 
piled to aid the new Unit; a list of successful 
Christmas Entertainment material is being 
drawn up; information on useful Free Material 
is being gathered. The Association is adminis- 
tering a circulating Teachers’ Library. An at- 
tempt is being made by many of the Locals to 
obtain Visual Education machines on a co- 
operative plan. 

An Athletic programme is being drawn up 
whereby, through the medium of extensive 
coaching, and a system of District Track Meets 
culminated by a Central Track Meet, a decided 
improvement is hoped for. 

A Salary Schedule is being drawn up for 
presentation to the Board of the New Unit for 
consideration. A full slate of delegates has 
been appointed to attend the Calgary Conven- 
tion of the A.G.M. Mr. H. T. Sparby, who so 
capably filled the office of District Representa- 
tive for North-Western Alberta last year, has 
been again unanimously nominated, and it is 
hoped that the teachers of the District will give 
him their hearty support. 


HOLDEN 


The Holden Sub-local of the A.T.A. met on 
February 12 with the President W. G. Siebrasse 
in the chair. Mr. S. Billows, District Associa- 
tion Councillor reported at length on the 
Division Executive meeting, dealing with the 
matters of salary schedules and the Spring 
track meet which is to be held at Tofield. 

The constitution of the sub-local and of the 
Division local were approved. Miss S. Aune of 
Holden was elected Vice-President of the Sub- 
local. It was decided to hold regular meetings 
on the last Saturday of each month in the 
Holden School. The members hope that all the 
teachers in the Holden area will remember the 
date and come out to the next meeting. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 


The first regular meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Innisfree-Ranfurly Sub-local was held in 
the Innisfree School on November 20. A con- 
stitution was drafted and adopted. Officers elec- 
ted were as follows: President, W. S. Waddell; 
Vice-President, R. E. Beatty; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss E. M. Bertwell; Press Correspondent, 
W. G. Porayko. Mr. Bullock of the Mannville- 
Minburn Sub-local was the guest speaker and 
gave an interesting summary of the work done 
by their local. Following the meeting a delicious 
lunch was served by the local staff at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Waddell. 

The second meeting was held in the Ranfurly 
School on January 22. Mr. Beatty, Vice-Presid- 
ent, presided. Due to excellent weather a good 
attendance was recorded, some sixteen mem- 
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bers being present. Following the usual agenda, 
Mr. Lemiski of the Vegreviille Local Executive 
outlined the salary schedule for the Vegreville 
District as proposed by the Executive of that 
association. At the close of the meeting a 
delicious lunch was served by Mrs. Beatty. 


MILK RIVER-COUTTS 


On Thursday afternoon, February 10, 16 
teachers from Milk River-Coutts, and the rural 
schools in the south-western part of the Fore- 
most inspectorate held organization meetings 
in Milk River School. The assembled teachers 
decided that they would form one large Sub- 
local of 24 teachers. Meetings are to be held 
at Milk River, Coutts and at some rural school 
consecutively, 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. S. Code of Coutts; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. D. L. Tweedle of Milk River; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Esther Gishler of 
Coutts; Press Correspondent, Mr. H. M. Tobin 
of Allerston. Constitutional problems and all 
relative matters were left in the hands of the 
executive who were also to decide the time and 
place of the next meeting. 


MILLET 


The regular monthly meeting of the Millet 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Baker on January 21. The business 
meeting was followed by an interesting talk on 
Grade IX options by Miss Hilda Northrup. 
Mr. T. Baker then led a discussion on the Open 
Forum as used in Grade VIII Social Studies. 
This was followed by a delicious lunch which 
was served by Mrs. T. Baker. ° 

Instead of the regular meeting in February, 
the teachers are invited to attend a meeting 
to be held in Wetaskiwin on February 18, 
when Mr. McNally will speak on the Larger 
School Unit. The next meeting will be held on 
Saturday March 19. All teachers in the Dis- 
trict who have not yet joined the local are 
urged to attend. 


MUNDARE 


A meeting of the Mundare Sub-local was 
held on January 22. A permanent executive 
was elected as follows: President, Mr. L. N. 
Whitehorn; Vice-President, Miss Dorothy Ken- 
dal; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. John Burke; Dis- 
trict Councillor, Mr. John Worbets. Meetings 
will be held on the third Saturday of the month 
at 2 p.m. 


NANTON 

The Nanton and District Sub-local of the 
A.T.A. met in the Nanton Consolidated School 
February 26th at 3 p.m. Ten teachers were in 
attendance. Miss Edna McVeety, Nanton, was 
elected Councillor. At the conclusion of the 
business meeting Miss M. I. Dulmage, Mr. J. T. 
Foster and Miss McVeety gave papers on the 
Administration, Organization, Supervision and 
Financing of the Larger School Unit. The next 
meeting, of which Miss E. Robertson, Miss A. 
Walker and Miss E. Findlay are in charge, will 
| Ag March 26th at 3 pm. in the Nanton 

ool, 


NEW SAREPTA 

On February 19, the regular meeting of the 
New Sarepta local was held at the Hay Lakes 
Hotel. Since few teachers were in attendance, 
no official business could be transacted. The 
report of the District Councillor was read, and 
then an informal discussion followed. The next 
meeting of the Sub-local will be held at Hay 
Lakes on March 14 at 10 a.m. 


ONOWAY 

The second meeting of the Onoway Sub-local 
was held on February 12 at the home of Mrs. 
J. Mills, Onoway. Due to the severity of the 
weather only seven members were present. 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. T. S. 
Johnson, President, and Mrs. T. Clague, Sec- 
retary, Mr. T. Hughes officiated as Chairman 
and Miss W. Cosens recorded the minutes. 

The business arising out of the minutes dis- 
posed of the meeting was most fortunate in 
being able to welcome Mr. J. A. Smith, Dis- 
trict Representative of Paradise Valley and 
Mr. Raymond E. Shaul, Vice-President of the 
Provincial Executive Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, as guest speaker. Mr. Shaui was able 
to give valuable information on A.T.A. organ- 
ization work which was greatly appreciated. He 
presented for discussion resolutions passed by 
Central and Sub-locals dealing with questions 
of vital importance to all teachers. The re- 
certification of teachers, provincial-wide salary 
schedules, summer school attendance, under- 
bidding, the pension schemes, supervision under 
large school unit, and protection of the Alberta 
teacher from the influx of teachers outside the 
province were discussed. It was further sugges- 
ted action be taken on questions pertaining to 
the group, by working in co-operation with the 
Central Sangudo A.T.A. body. A mass meeting 
was advised and the appointment of delegates 
to the Easter Cenvention made. 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Shaul who was accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Shaul are to be congratulated for 
their efforts in contending with roads and 
severe weather in order to attend the meeting 
A very enjoyable lunch was served by joint 
hostesses Miss A. Cox and Miss B. Forryan, 
after which the meeting adjourned. The next 
meeting of the Onoway Sub-local will be held 
on March 12 also at the home of Mrs. J. Mills, 
Onoway. A hearty vote of thanks was extended 
to Mrs. Mills for the generous use of her home. 
All members are urged to attend the March 
meeting. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


A meeting of the Paradise Valley Sub-local 
was held on February 5. In the absence of 
the President, the Vice-President, Mr. Frank 
Welsh presided. The meeting discussed at some 
length the Musical Festival to be sponsored 
by the Sub-local on April 29th. A committee 
of three, Miss Edith Muttart of Paradise Val- 
ley, Mr. Arthur Dlliott of Uneeda, and Mr. An- 
ders Aalborg of Winona were appointed to 
draw up a syllabus for the Festival. It is to be 
hoped that all teachers in the Paradise Valley 
Sub-local will be able to make entries. 

The Local nominated Mr. J. A. Smith of 
Paradise Valley as candidate for Geographical 
Representative from Central Alberta. The 
Local decided to conduct a vigorous campaign 
on behalf of Mr. Smith and Mr. Raymond 
Shaul. It was felt that these members of tf 
Central Executive have been especially active 
on behalf of country teachers and that their 
services were indispensable. 


PEACE RIVER 


Our fall meetings started as early as Se 
tember 11th and have continued regularly on 
the first Saturday of each month rain or 
shine. From a business standpoint the meet- 
ings arranging for the fall convention and the 
annual meeting held on November 6th were 
the most important. At each meeting members 
of the local provide us with an interesting and 
enlightening half hour or so in the form of 
a talk or discussion on any topic which théy 
believe the organization would be interested in 
or on which they believe the organization shows 
itself to be sadly in need of further enlight- 
enment. To date we have all benefited by (1) 
“A Survey of the Sino-Japanese Situation” pre- 
sented by A. Norris; (2) “Some experiments_in 
Extra Sensory Preception” presented by R. 
Schneider; (3) “Music Appreciation” presented 
by Miss M. Perry. Outstanding as social and 
amusement ventures on the part of our local 
were (1) A boat trip up the river on the “Lucky 
Trail”; (2) A Coasting Party. 

The officers elected for the 1937-38 season 
were: President, R. Schneider; Vice-President, 
H. Gillies; Secretary-Treasurer, C. Cromie; 
Press Correspondent, A. Norris. Members are 
reminded that the next meeting will be held at 
the home of Mrs. R. Slater at 2:30 p.m. on 
March 5. Efforts will be made to arrange for a 
curling game for this meeting. 


PEERS-NITON-MacKAY 


The Peers-Niton-MacKay Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the new year on January 12, at 
the Peers School. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Collinge; Vice-President, Mrs. Dye; 
Secretary, Miss Gerda Konigson; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Kathleen McAlpine. A constitu- 
tion for the Sub-local was drafted and adopted 
by the meeting. A social committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Miss Olga Pisesky, Miss 
Coffman and Miss Jean Montgomery. 

A second meeting was held at the Peers 
School on February 12. Teacher transfers and 
the wage schedule were subjects of discussion. 
Plans were made for a banquet to be held in 
the Peers Hotel March 19, to be followed by 
a St. Patrick’s Dance at the Peers School. At 
the close of the meeting Miss Pisesky, Miss 
Graham and Miss Montgomery served a deli- 
cious lunch. 


PINCHER CREEK 

The Pincher Creek A.T.A. held its organiz- 
ation meeting for the year in the High School 
on February 12. The officers elected were: 
Mr. E. W. Evans, President; Miss McWilliams, 
Vice-President; Miss A. Gillespie, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Miss Hewitt, District Councillor; 
Mr. G. C. Miller, Press Correspondent. 

The constitution of the Sub-local was dis- 
cussed and, with a few minor changes, adopted. 
Meetings are to be held the last Saturday of 
every month and the meeting place is to al- 
ternate between the High and Public Schools, 
the next meeting taking place at the Public 
School. 

The members present expressed a great deal 
of disappointment due to lack of attendance 
by the teachers from the surrounding dist- 
ricts, those present being the Pincher Creek 
and the Cowley Staff. It is hoped that all 
teachers will attend the next time and we 
should also like to see the teachers of Water- 
ton Lakes join this group. 
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PONOKA 

The regular meeting of the Ponoka Sub-local 
was held in the Ponoka School February 19th, at 
2:30 p.m. After a brief business meeting Miss 
McPhee presented a very helpful and interest- 
ing talk on “How to Introduce an Enterprise.” 
The next meeting will be held in the Ponoka 
School on Saturday, March 12, at 2:30 p.m. Sev- 
eral — of interest to teachers will be dis- 
cussed. 


RADWAY 

On January 22, the Radway Sub-local held 
its regular meeting at the Radway Community 
Hall. Two committees were elected, one to 
supervise the management of the Mazeppa 
School projector, the other to supervise the 
rural teachers’ projector. Both projectors have 
been bought and the films selected for the 
first showing. Another committee was elected 
to choose a play to be put on by the teachers 
at the end of March. 

On February 5, a group of the Radway teach- 
ers were visitors at the Thorhild local meeting. 
All took part in a very interesting discussion 
concerning teacher schedules, teacher pension 
schemes and teachers’ group insurance. The 
discussion was led by Mr. R. Shaul and Mr. 
G. Harman bf Edmonton. The meeting conclud- 
ed with a social half-hour. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


On February 2, the Redwater-Opal Sub-local 
met at the home of Mr. John Sywolos. Due to 
the condition of the roads, some teachers ex- 
perienced a great deal of difficulty in attend- 
ing. Several of them had to desert their cars 
in the snowdrifts and walk the rest of the 
way. However, all seemed in good spirits in 
spite of the cold. The president, Mr. John Pas- 
emko opened the meeting and gave a brief 
report of the Delegates’ Convention, which was 
held some time ago in Edmonton. Mr. Pasemko 
represented the Redwater-Opal group at the 
convention. After the president’s report much 
business was discussed and several resolutions 
passed. Lunch was served by the Misses Vic- 
toria and Elizabeth Sywolos. 


RIMBEY 


The regular meeting of the Blindman Valley 
local was held on February 5 at the high school 
with six members present. The important items 
of business were: That we join, as a Sub-local, 
the Red Deer District Association under the 
name of Rimbey Sub-local with J. Maseley as 
Councillor; (2) That meetings be held on the 
first Saturday of each month at the high school 
at 2 p.m. 

Dr. McCullogh of the Red Deer Provincial 
Training School will address the meeting on 
March 5, on Intelligence Tests and Testing. 
This meeting is to be made public. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


The Local A.T.A. Rocky Mountain House 
District held a meeting of the executive and 
councillors at Eckville on February 12. Two 
committees were appointed. One to meet the 
Divisional Board next May and one to meet 
the Convention Board in Red Deer. There will 
be a general meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
House District Local at Rocky Mountain 
House on Saturday, March 19, 1938.. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


The regular monthly meeting of the Spruce 
Grove-Stony Plain Local was held at the Stony 
Plain High School on January 26. After the usual 
opening with a sing-song there followed a briéf 
business discussion. A committee was appointed 
to make arrangements regarding the carrying out 
of the plan for Alberta School Week. It was 
decided that each teacher do as much as 
possible in his own district toward making 
this week a success. Following this was a 
demonstration on Music Appreciation by Mr. 
J. Buchanan, of the Spruce Grove High 
School. His discussion concerned the works 
of Chopin and Paderewski and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The February meeting of the Spirit River- 
Rycroft Sub-local was held on February 19, at 
the Rycroft teacherage. The minutes of the 
last meeting were first read and adopted. The 
only business of importance was in connection 
with a Pension Scheme for teachers. It was 
decided to send a letter to our M.L.A. asking 
for his support toward a Teachers’ Pension 
Scheme, and requesting that he bring the matter 
before the Legislature. After some minor busi- 
ness with regard to the motion picture schedule, 
the meeting adjourned. Miss Duncan and Miss 
Beatty then served a very delicious lunch, which 
was thoroughly appreciated. 


ST. MICHAEL 


The St. Michael Sub-Local held its last 
fall-term meeting on October 22nd. Mr. R. E 
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Shaul, Vice-President of A.T.A., gave a very 
enlightening and interesting talk on “The New 
Curriculum” and “Acadia Salary Schedule”. 
This was followed by a lively and enjoyable 
discussion on the subjects by all members, led 
by Mr. J. Kokolsky. Miss G. Kokolsky served 
a delicious lunch. 

The first meeting in the new year was held 
at St. Michael on January 21. A new executive 
was elected as follows: 

President, Mr. ©. Semeniuk; Vice-President, 
Miss G. Polomark; Secretary-Treasurer, M?. 
B. Melnyk; Press Correspondent, Miss A. 
Koziak. 

The drawing up of a salary schedule was 
discussed 

Future meetings during the cold season 
will be held the first Friday of the month at 
St. Michael School at 7.30 p.m. 


TABER 


On January 19 the teachers of Taber town 
gathered at the home of Alix Thomas. A 
curling party had been planned as part of the 
evening’s festivities, but a chinook intervened. 
Everyone reported a very good time at the 
house party. The games quickly developed a 
fine spirit of camaraderie among those present. 

On February 4 the Executive of the Taber- 
Barnwell Sub-Local sponsored a dance for 
teachers and friends of Taber and district. 
Cold weather and snow made it too difficult 
for most teachers from rural points to attend. 
However, this did not prevent the party from 
being any less gay and enjoyable. Ed Elford 
and his committee are to be commended for 
staging such a successful social function. 

A committee has been organized to make 
preparations for Education Week. Next issue 
we hope to have news of the activities of the 
Taber District Local. 


TAWATINAW 


The February meeting of the Tawatinaw 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held in Rochester East 
schoolhouse on the 12th of February at 8 p.m. 
Mr. Duggan gave a brief report on the recent 
meeting of the District Local, which was held 
at Athabasca. Then followed a discussion of the 
Calgary Convention to be held at Easter. 

The next meeting of this Sub-local will be 
held at Arneson’s, Tawatinaw, on March 12th, 
at 8:00 p.m. A special feature of this meeting is 
to be a Round-table discussion. Each teacher 
attending is asked to give to the secretary a 
slip of paper, on which are written one or more 
questions, with which they are having difficulty. 
Any other teacher who has dealt successfully 
with the problem will give his assistance. 


THORSBY 


A meeting of the Thorsby Sub-local of the 
A.T.A. No. 67 was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. R. Mealing in Thorsby on February 19. 
There were ten teachers in attendance. 

A lengthy discussion in connection with the 
Breton Division District Local took up the 
business part of the programme. Mr. Mealing 
then gave a splendid illustrated outline of his 
work in Social Studies. This was followed by a 
summary of work done in Art in Grades VII, 
VIII and IX by Mrs. E. L. Fox. A great deal of 
valuable suggestions were gleaned from the 
work, in outline, given by these two teachers. 
At the close of the meeting, lunch was served 
by Mrs. Mealing, bringing to a close a most 
enjoyable and profitable afternoon. 

Our next meeting will be on Saturday after- 
noon, March 19 at 2 p.m., again at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mealing. 


TOMAHAWK SUB-LOCAL 


The regular meeting of Tomahawk Sub- 
Local was held at Millbank School on Febru- 
ary 5, with six members present. 

The business section concluded with an en- 
tertaining roll-call, Teaching Jokes. Many 
matters of interest were discussed from the 
monthly Question Box. Members find this fea- 
ture very helpful. 

Miss Rowan was appointed to write a letter 
of thanks to the University Radio Station 
CKUA for their Drama Series “The Builders 
of Canada”, which is proving most interesting. 

A discussion was led by Miss D. Montgom- 
ery, of Millbank, which centred upon her dis- 
may_at enterprise work covering Divisions I 
to ° 
Among these was a 
film “We Travel Through Europe” done by 
Grade VIII. 

Following adjournment, the hostesses, Miss 
D. Montgomery and Mrs. E. Engstrom, served 
a delicious supper. 


very successful picture 


VIKING 


The regular monthly meeting of the Viking 
Sub-local A.T.A. was held in the Viking High 
School on February 12 at 2:30 p.m. Fourteen 


members were present. A general discussion led 
by Mr. Dean on “World Affairs” followed. The 
meeting concluded with a lunch. 

The next meeting will be held March 12 at 
2:30 p.m. The subject for discussion: “The 
Teacher and the Community.” 


WABAMUN-SEBA 


The Wabamun-Seba Sub-local held its regu- 
lar meeting on February 19th at Seba Beach 
School. Mrs. Belfour was selected by the mem- 
bers to communicate on behalf of the Sub-local 
with Mr. Hayes, the local M.L.A., urging him to 
support the Teachers’ Pension Scheme, were 
such a measure to come before the legislature. 

The paper on Writing given by Mrs. Ross was 
highly instructive and aroused a lively discus- 
sion. The beautiful display of Art work in the 
school where the teachers met drew enthusiastic 
remarks from those present. Upon the request 
of some of the members Mrs. Preus of Seba 
Beach will give a talk on Art at the next meet- 
ing. Mr. Wm. Tanasiuk of Volga will speak on 
Silent Reading. The Sub-local will continue to 
meet on every 8rd Saturday of the month. Next 
meeting on March 19th at 2 p.m. at Seba Beach. 


WASKATENAU 


The regular meeting of the Waskatenau 
Sub-Local was held on January 29 with seven 
teachers in attendance. We discussed Sub- 
Local organization and _ constitution. Mr. 
Nicoll extended an invitation from the Radway 
Local to hold a joint meeting with them on a 
convenient date in February. It is planned to 
have a guest speaker from head office, and a 
banquet may be an added feature. 

After the business was completed we ali 
enjoyed Miss Anderson’s word-guessing con- 
test. Misses Brown and Phillips then served a 
dainty lunch. 


WEMBLEY 


The February meeting of the Wembley Sub- 
Local was held on February 12. 

The adoption of the minutes was followed 
by a further discussion on the purchasing of a 
projector machine. Mr. A. Davison, District 
Councillor, next gave a report of the happen- 
ings of the District Council. 

Miss. A. Kittlitz favored us with a very in- 
teresting talk on “The Original Enterprise”, 
which was followed by a discussion. This, we 
feel, helps a great deal in making the meet- 
ings worth while to the teacher. 

The next meeting of the Wembley Sub-Local 
will be held at the Wembley School on Satur- 
day, March 12. 


WESTLOCK 

The organization meeting of the Westlock 
A.T.A. Local was held on February 5 in the 
Westlock School. Officers elected were: 

President, Mr. J. Tracy, Westlock; Vice- 
President, Mrs. George Currie, Prosperous; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret Brown, 
Westlock; District Councillor, Mr. E. Gartley, 
Dapp. 

The regular meeting day was set for the 
third Saturday in each month. All members 
and would-be members are urged to attend. 

The meeting adjourned after a very inter- 
esting address, ‘The Unadjusted Child in 
School” given by Mr. J. Tracy. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin District Local executive of 
the A.T.A. met at 7 pm. in the Alexandra 
School, Wetaskiwin, on February 18 for 
business meeting, after which there was a joint 
meeting with the Wetaskiwin Sub-local. One 
of the most important subjects discussed was 
the pension scheme. A wire was sent to mem- 
bers of the Alberta Legislature urging them to 
press the matter at the present session. 

NOTICE: There is to be a meeting of the 
Wetaskiwin District executive of the A.T.A. on 
March 18 at 6:30 p.m. in the Alexandra School, 
Wetaskiwin. 


WETASKIWIN 

A joint meeting of the Wetaskiwin District 
Local and Sub-local was held in the Alexandra 
School, Wetaskiwin, February 18 at 8 p.m. 
There was a large representation of teachers 
and trustees from Ponoka and Millet, Wetaski- 
win and districts. 

Dr. F. G. McNally was guest speaker, his sub- 
ject being “The Larger School Unit.” In his 
address Dr. McNally pointed out many of its 
advantages also any disadvantages, of this new 
re-organization programme. A brief discussion 
followed. This address was a most timely one 
and proved to be most enjoyable to everyone 
present. 

NOTICE: A meeting of the Wetaskiwin Sub- 
local will be held March 18, at 8 p.m. in the 
Alexandra School, Wetaskiwin. We urge all 
teachers in the district to be with us, as we 
hope to have another interesting speaker at this 
meeting. 
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For A Grand Time and A Great I'nip- 


INVEST IN 1A 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
SUMMER TOUR OF - 
BRITAIN and the CONTINENT 


The great cities and beautiful scenery of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, the friendliness and gaiety of France, Holland 
Switzerland, Austria and other European countries, steeped in 
unequalled historic splendour, await you this summer. Em- 
bracing practically all continental countries, there are many 
special Teachers’ - Students’ tours, one of which is sure to fit 
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and New Zealand, where native life, awe-inspiring scenery, and the strangest of nature’s 
wonders make your holiday a unique experience. Rates are very reasonable—write today 
for full particulars. 

Cabin, Tourist and Third Class eo“ ee ships. Your local railway-steamship agent will gladly supply you with maps, 
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